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MARYLAND. STATE FARMERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Maryland State Farmers’ As- 
sociation was organized in eighteen 
hundred and dghty-aik, with a view 
to some united action of the farmers 
of the State, for the advancement of 
the interests of Agriculture through- 
out the State. 

Its plan of organization provides 
foran annual convention, in the 
City of Baltimore, on the second 
Wednesday of January in each year, 
for the discuss’»n dnd consideration 
of all questions touching the well- 
fare of agriculture. This conven- 
tion is to be composed of delegates 
from each Farmers’ Association, 


Farmers’ Club, or Agricultural As-, 


sociation in the State. In addition 
to delegates from such organizations, 
the farmers of each County ure au- 
thorized to hold voluntary meetings 
and choose as their representatives 
in such conventions, as many dele- 


rates ag the 
fives im the 


: State. ‘ 


The annual meetings thus far held 
since its formation, have been 
composed of earnest and intelligent 
farmers; and by comparison of views, 
and discussions of topics, the Asso- 
ciation has thus been successful in 
doing something for the promotien 
of the agricultural interests of the 
State. 

Theout-look for the future of ag- 
riculture encourages the expectation 
of improvements and advance from 
the depression which has existed for 
some years; and it is now all the 
more to be desired that the annual 
meeting in January next shall be 
largely attended, anc by representa- 
tives from every section of the State, 
with a view to united action by the 
entire farming class to secure proper 
and needed legislation in its aid from 
the coming General Assembly. 

Itis proposed to have the Conven- 
tion sit for a period of at least three 
days; its proceedings beginning with 
the annual Address of the President, 
on the first day, an Address by the 
Hon. the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
the second day, and further addresses 
on Fruit Culture, Stock Breeding, 
Commercial Fertiiizers aud other snb- 
jects by competent speakers on the 
third day. The convention will fur- 
ther consider the subject of legisla- 
tion to secure the improvement of 
our public roads; a new Assessment 
law, and an equitable system of Tax- 
ation, adapted to promote the Agri- 
cultural interests of the State, as 
well as other matters of interest gen- 
erally to farmers. 

The Association earnestly appeals 
to the Farmers, Planters and Fruit 
Growers of Maryland to arouse such 


pia aid in arousing the attention 





interest in the subject as will bring 
together a large number of farmers 
in this Convention in January. They 
hope that every Club and Association 
will send its delegates; and that steps 
will be taken promptly in each 
county to secure a genera! meeting 
of the farmers of such county to se- 
lect representatives, as proposed. - 

It is suggested that a few farmers 
in each county issue a call for such 
a meeting at a given time and place 
for this purpose. 

It is believed that if thig Conven- 
tion can agree with some unanimity 
upon desirable legislative action in 
aid of the interest of agriculture, 
the now arousing spirit of expectant 
concern will lead the incoming leg- 
islature to consider favorably and 
enact as laws what may be presented 
as the means of advancing and pro- 
moting this most important of the 
State’s industries. 

The Association also appeals to 
the local newspapers, of the State for 


sections to the great importance 

such action, as it is thus proposed to 

secure, EDWARD. STAKE, 
PRESIDENT. 





A SUCCESSFUL CORN HARVESTER IN 
SIGHT. 


Prof. Georgeson of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, says: 

Amevican genius has finally evolv- 
ed a successful corn harvester. It 
has been a long time coming, but it 
is here at last, and doubtless here to 
stay. It goes without saying that “it 
fills a long-felt want.” 

The machine referred to was in 
operation on the College farm Jast 
month, when it cut the greater part 
of the ensilage crop. It is manu- 
factured by D. M. Osborne & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. A brief description 
may be of interest to farming. I may 
preface the description by saying 
that it will cut and load corn, sor- 
ghum, and all similar crops grown 
in rows, and that it will do this, one 
row at a time, as fast asa team can 
walk. One span of horses is all that 
is needed to pull it. 

The way it works is this: The row 
is embraced by a pair of arms some 
four feet long, which project outward 
and downward till the points are but 
some six to eight inches from the 

round. ‘These arms gather up the 
eaning stalks, and guide the corn 
in the row against a simple, though 
ingenious, cutting apparatus which 
promptly cuts every stalk as fas’ as 
it comes to it. When the stalk is cut 
it falls backward on a table arrang- 
ed over the running gear. This ta- 





and inclined upward at an angle of 
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ble is some seven or eight feet long, © 


about 45 degrees, so that while the 
-end upon which the corn stalks are 
dropped is but a couple of feet above 
the ground, the upper end is some 
eight feet or more from the ground. 
This table is provided with several 
endless carrier-chains _stretchin 
lengthwise around it, and all o 
which move at the same rate of speed, 
and these chains carry the corn stalks 
_ up and over the upper end of the ta- 
ble as fast as they are cut. Now, 
the leading is done by simply driv- 
ing a wagon with a low,. broad rack 
slowly along side of the machine,and 
so close under the elevated end of the 
above-described table that the corn 
stalks which drop from it fall upon 
the rack, The corn is thus loaded 
lengthwise on the wagon, with butts 
pointing forward. This, you see, is 
a simple evough arrangement; and 
we notice further that when every- 
thing is in working order this ma- 
chine, with a teant to pull it and 
one man to drive, will cut and load 
the corn as fast as you want to drive 


a 


ern corn, and we found that. when 
it was put into our tall ensilage corn, 
which stood 12 to 14 feet’ high, the 
table was too narrow to elevate the 
corn properly on to the load, The 
table not being as broad as half the 
length of the stalks, the latter would 
topple over on the ground with the 
tops, while the butt.ends were drawn 
partially onto the load. A wider ta- 
ble would, of course, remedy this de- 
fect. In our ordinary field corn it 
worked satisfactory. 

In order to loud well, the rack 
should be long enough to carry two 
lengths of the corn, and then the 
hind end should be loaded first. A 

« broad rack with some four or five 
stakes put on the side away from the 
machine will permit of piling of a 
good load on the wagon without 
uny handling of the corn. We found 
that from 1200 to 1600 pounds of 
green corn could readily be put on 
an ordinary rack, but, if it is desired 
to carry much larger loads, it is well 
to have a man on the wagon to pack 
itou. A binder attachment is also 
made for the machine, which takes 
the place of the elevator table when 
it is desired to shuck the corn. It 
then ties it into bundles which are 
dropped along the track of the other 
machine as in the case of the ordina- 
ry self-binder. 

The machine has not yet been 
placed on the market, but I under- 
stand it is the intention of the com- 
pany to have a stock ready for next 
year’s corn harvest. ‘There can be 


no reasonable doubt of its success, | 


nor of its labor saving character in 
handlirg the corn crop. It is not 





only as an ensilage harvester that it 
will be useful. it will make it pos- 
sible to save in good shape the enor- 
mous amount of corn fodder which 
now annually goes to waste on wes- 
tern farms, or which at best is only 
imperfectly utilized, simply because 
it is out of the question to handle it 
at a profit with hand labor and the 
implements that have heretofore 
been available for that purpose. 





FARMER’S WIVES, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM HAPPY. 


BY THE DEER CREEK FARMER’S CLUB. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Olub 
met on November 14th at the resi- 
dence of Mr. F. W. Baker, the public 
spirited,progressive and genial editor 
of- the zis, whois an honorary; 
honored and useful member of the 
Club, and discussed wavs anil mews 
of fhaking their wives ana danghters 
happy, the question _ being :—“How 
can farmers best. promote the com- 

ortand bh the ladies of 


. 
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rT ing the “aniw ae 
which devolves upon the’ boat of se- 
lecting the topics for the evening’s 
discussion. The problem, however 
had been solved by a lady, who re- 
marked: “You have talked about 
horses and cattle, sheep and hogs, 
plowing, planting and harvesting 
crops—in short, how to make the 
farm pay; but the club, it seems, | 
has never had a word to say abont the ~ 
hard-worked farmer’s wife and 
daughters. Why not consider how 
their comfort and happiness may be 
increased ?” The suggestion,said Mr. 
Baker, was adopted. 


‘The poet Burns wrote: 


**Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Unless the poet used the word 
“man” in its most comprehensive | 
sense he might have added something 
about man’s inhumanity to women, 
More offend in this respect from 
want of thought than any want of 
feeling. Besides the evidence of af- 
fection and tenderness, which ve 
natural with many men cost no ef- 
fort to bestow, there ought be, on the 
part of farmers, substantial tokens 
of appreciation of the part the wife 

rforms in the economy of the farm. 
Her life is a hard one at best. So 
many timeseven if her husband is 
able to pay for help she can not get it. 
Therefore she should be provided 
with labor saving appliances of every 
kind. Thefarmer is quick @ see 
the advantage of any implement 
which will lighten or facilitate his 
own labors in the field, and the same 
regard should be paid to the labors 
of the good wife indoors. But some-. 
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thing else is needed. These things 
may minister to her comfort but not 
to her happiness. Her pleasures 
should be considered and provided 
for. For instance, almost any farm- 
er could afford to keep a gentle horse 
and carriage for the sole use of his 
wife and daughters. A little 


money to spend in their  per- 
sonal adornment or to make 
home more cheerful and com- 


fortable should be given them. A 
man need not be afraid of giving too 
much for the head of the house will 
get his fullshare of all the good 
things that come into it. A good 
garden will add to the wife’s pleasures 
by enabling her to better provide for 
the comfort of her family and guests. 
These are only afew of the things 
which would make the ladies of the 
household more comfortable andmore 


happy: . 

Mr. Baker added that a committee 
of ladies had provided a bouquet of 
roses to be awarded to the gentleman 
who made the “best appeal in behalf 
of the ladies. 

John B. Wysong doubted whether 
or nota bachelor ought to have any- 
thing to say on the subject, not hav- 
iug hadany experience. Asatheory, 
however, he “supposed one of the 
chief ways to make_ladies comforta- 
ble and happy would be to have a 
good cook. Good cooking aids di- 
ection and when the man of the 

ouse is well fed he is kept in a good 
humor and makes thiugs more pleas- 
ant for the ladies. In the next place 
a conveyance ought to be provided for 
the use of the ladies, so “that they 
could drive occasionally. A 
outing will make them more cheer- 
ful and agreeable at home. The 
drudgery of farm life is excessive— 
so many things require the care and 
attention of the farmers’ wife that 
her lot is usually a hard one. Much 
of her unhappiness, he thought, pro- 
ceeds from a want of appreciation 
and sympathy. If these were given 
the ladies would be more. contented 
and happy. Every farmer ought to 
provide for a little vacation for the 
ladies of his household, by which 
they could be relieved for a time, at 
least of their household cares and 
get the cobwebs out of their brains. 
A farmer ought always to provide 
abundantly and 
family. It would be well, too, to 
spend a little money in books, peri- 
odicals and papers. 

John Moores said the greatest 
trouble ladies have to contend with 
is crooked, ill-natured men. This 
is the cause of much of their un- 
happiness. If husbands, fathers 
and brothers knew to behave 
themselves as gentleman the ladies 
of their houshold would be more 
happy. ‘The farmers wife cught to 
have acertain sum of money regular- 
ly with which to provide for the 
wants of the household. Then again 
aman has no right to bring his 
troules into the house. If he has 
worries he can go outinto the fields 
and woods and get away from them, 
but the woman can not get away. 
Not.one man in a hundred is fit to 
manage a household owing to the 
— crookedness of mankind. 

many become cross to their hands 
and then come in and are cross to 
the female portion of their families. 
Many little conveniences might be 
supplied with little expense, such as 
having water convenient. Nothing 


little | 





keeps women in a good humor better 
than having plenty of water handy. 

Thomas Lochary thought the 
question an excellent one and said 


the ladies ought to be requested to’ 


select other topics for diseussion. 
He had never known a lady who did 
not enjoy having the use of a horse 
and carriage, and every farmer 
should have a gentle horse for his 
wife and daughters—not one they 
might use when the Squire was not 
using it, but one that the Squire 
might have when they did not need 
it. The ladies enjoy going to the 
store, mill or postoffice and can often 
get a cent or two more a bushel for 
wheat than the Squire himself could 
get—and they always come home 
sober. 

Wm. D. Lee thought ladies on a 
farm are kept at home’more than 
they ought to be for want of means 
to go by themselves. It does not 
always suit a farmer to leave his 
work to drive them about the neigh- 


borhood, and they ought to have a | 


horse of their own. He 
that while he bas eight horses he has 
not one which he would consider 
safe for ladies to drive. None of us 
do as much for the ladies as we should. 

B. Frank Hanway said that to 
promote the comfort and happiness 
uf the ladies the first thing to do is 
to provide a happy home and this all 
depends on the head of the house. 
It should be furnished as comforta- 
bly as the farmer’s circumstances 
will permit and provided with all the 
conveniences possible to alleviate the 
drudgery of housekeeping. _ If a 
farmer can afford to keep an extra 
horse and carriage for his wife and 
daughters he ought to do so. They 
deserve it. Never let them see you 
in a bad humor. 

Edward P. Moores said that to 
make the ladies contented and happy 
a comfortable house, painted inside 
and out, should be supplied. ‘Then 
don’t interfere with the ladies man- 
agement. A good hen house in a nice 
warm place will bring smiles to your 
wife's face. Ifa lady has eight or 
ten dozen eggs to sell every week it 
will please her. While so many in- 
ventions lidve been introduced to 


| render more easy the farmer’s labors 
-s * ~ e 
| inthe field the improvements to aid 


liberally for his | 








the ladies have been comparatively 
few. A nice horse and carriage is. 
very satisfactory to the ladies and 
carriages are so cheap now that al- 
most any farmer could provide a good 
one for his wife. It is true single 
ladies might prefer to drive them- 
selves, * but- married ladies should 
have a horse and carriage at their 
command. The cost to a farmer of 
keeping a quiet horse for his wife 
to drive would be small. A good 
wood house and a large wood pile are 
also great comforts to ladies, and 
their happiness would be promoted 
if a man when he passes the wood 
pile would pick up an armful of 
wood and carry it into the house, 
and when he passes the pump carry 
a bucket full of water in. A good 
garden is also essential and a farmer 
should assist his wife with her 
flowers. Ifa man will prepare the 
round the ladies will plant the 
owers, and nothing betokens thrift 
and prosperity more than well-kept 
flower-beds around the place. ~ 
Joseph B. Hoskins also thought 
every farmer should keep a horse for 
his wife to drive but he thought ‘the 


confessed | 








wife would consider any conveyance 
that was good enough for her hus- 
band good enough for herself. As 
to your giving your wife an allow- 
ance, why not let her goto your 
pocket-book and help “herself. 
There is no danger of her abusing 
the privilege, ft will take less to 
supply the family than if you made 
a stated allowance. 

R. Harris Archer said an im- 
portant point conegrning the com- 
fort and happiness of the ladies had 
been.everlooked, namely, the board- 
ing of farm hands. He argued that 
it would save the ladies of the house- 
hold much trouble and worry “if 
hands boarded themselves. ‘T'o ae 
meals prepared always*at a regular 
time imposes a heavy task on. the 
farmer’s wife, and it would be better 
for her and better for the hands if 
they took their meals with their 
own families. Some farm hands, 
when they are well fed themselves, 
forget the necessities of their fami- 
lies and the latter often suffer.— 
If they took their mea!s with their 
families 
them much better. The addition 
to wages would not be more than 25 
cents a day and a strong healthy 
farm hand would eat more than that 
in meat alone every day, and the 
ladies would have much additional 
work imposed upon them to no 


profit. 


John Moores remarked that if a 
hand is well fed he will be- able to 
do more work. 

Edward P, Moores suggested the 
loss of time if farm hands live at 
uny considerable distance from the 
farm. . 

Bb. F. Hanway said he did not 
board hands and made his men 
carry the noon feed for their horses 
out to the field in the morning and 
the horses were eating while they 
went to their homes. 

Wm. D. Lee thought it would be 
more easy for the average farmer to 
board his hands than to pay $10 or 
$12 a month when they board them- 
sel ves. 

Mr. Archer, resuming, said that 
when a man comes into the house 
disposed to scold, he ought to think 
of his wife. Here she is, obliged to 
stay in the house day after day, 
with no opportunity to get even a 
breath of fresh air,and yet we expect 
her to be always in a good humor. 
If men were to change places with 
women they would always be in a 
bad humor. In his neighborhood, 
he said, the practice has arisen of 
husbands visiting by themselves. 
This is a great mistake. 

Some member suggested that the 
wife would occasionally find some 
agreeable fellow to go visiting with 
her the practice would soon be broken 
up. 
Robert T. Bowne said the house 
should be made as attractive as cir- 
cumstances will admit. If you can 
afford to beautify, the pleasure will 
be increased. A flower garden is al- 
so a delight to the ladies. It would 
take them out of doors more fre- 
quently and add interest and variety 
to their lives. His experience ac- 
corded with that of Mr. Archer 
with regard to boarding hands. 
Farmer’s wives are so often without 
help that it isa severe tax upon the 
lady of the house to do the cooking 
and wash the dishes for a number 


| farmers house. 


they would provide for | 





distance is employed he can bring 
his dinner with him, and in ‘his ex- 
perience less time is lost by hands 
who get their meals at their own 
homes than when boarded at the 
Home life should 
be made pleasant by the head of the 
house taking an interest in the af- 
fairs of the house and trying ‘to be 
cheerful and bright at all times. 

James W. Hanna also regarded 
it-as a man’s duty to make the 
ladies of his houshold contented and 
happy, and thought the labor of 
boarding farm hands should not be 
imposed on them. A good garden 
adds to the-pleasure of the ladies. 

Mr. Hanway remarked that often 
the ladies were obliged to manag 
the garden. 

Mr. Hanna replied that. this is 
not right. A garden, properly man- 
aged, will supply vegetables and 
fruits in abundance. A nice hen- 
nery is a good thing, and the ladies 
should have all the profit it pro- 
duces. He said he keeps seven. cows, 
attends to the dairy himself and his 
wife gets all the money. Every- 
thing .should be made convenient 
for his wife. Wood and water 
should be brought to the door. 

J. M. Street. said the same rules 
apply to farming as to any other 
occupation. The farmer and his 
wife might be regarded-us business 
partners as well as social partners, 
and the husband should make the 
same effort to provide for his wife’s 
comfort that he makes for his own. 
He selects the hands for the farm, 
tells them what to do and assists 
them when convenient. The wife 
should be allowed to select her own 
help and manage her household as 
she thinks best. A farmer, it is 
true mast be governed somewhat by 
his means, but he should provide 
for his wife the amplest comforts 
his means will allow. He ought, if 
he can provide a carriage and horses 
which his wife can use as well as 
himself. The house and surround- 
ings should be made as comfortable 
as possible and the labor necessary 
to keep them so should be performed 
or provided by the husband. 

Frank E. Gorrell said he was 
neither a farmer nor a married man, 
and much of what he intended to 
say had been already appropriated 
by others. He had lived on a farm, 
however, and his experience, was 
that a farmer could not board a 
hand for 25 cents aday. The State 
allows 40 cents a day for boarding 
prisoners and the board is very 
coarse. It would be better to pay 
25 cents a day additional to the 
wages of a farm hand and-_let him 
board _himself. To promote the 
pleasure of the ladies the house 


should be made as comfortable as 


possible—as good a library as the 
farmer can afford should be pro- 


vided, together with a a paper - 
s. He~ 


and a few choice periodica 
had seen in the Baltimore Sux an 
admirable suggestion bearing upon 
this subject. It was to set apart, 
near the house, four or five acres, 
to be known as “Th: Wife’s Farm.” 
Let the farmer and his hands spend 
an hour every morning on this lot, 
giving it all the labor and fertilizers 
needed—farming it on the extensive 
plan, the pr 
the wife for herself and daughters, 
and for the improvement of the 


of farm hands. If a man from a ‘ house inside and out. 
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Otho 8. Lee said he had not 
heard much of the discussion but 
upon the spur of the moment he 
would say that the best way to make 
a woman happy is to let her have 
her own way in all things and give 
her everything she wants. Of 
course they will never do wrong. 
‘None of us can afford to criticise 
what our wives and daughters do. 
He thought the club’s next subject 
should be, “What can the ladies do 
to make their husband happy?/ 

The President, Mr. James F. 
Kenly, remarked that while the 


farmer is considering how to get ’ 


along he should not lose sight of 
this most important matter, the 
comfort and happiness of the ladies 
of his household. Even from a sel- 
fish point of view this should be 
done, for when they are happy the 
farmer is happy. Every labor-sav- 
ing converiience possible should be 
provided for them. Water and 
wood should be convenient—and the 
wood well seasoned. A smoky fire 
has destroyed the comfort of many 
a household. A farmer ought to 
be thoughtful and save his wife as 
many steps as possible. By having 
a well near the house instead of at 
a distance, a calculation of the 
number of steps saved in a year 
would surprise you. All agree that 
- the wife ought to have a horse and 
carriage of her own, and if anybod 

can afford to keep a good safe horse 
for his wife to drive surely a farmer 
can, A farmer, too, ought to help 
his wife as much as he can about 
her flowers. The beautifying of her 
home will give great pleasure to a 
lady. He would say, in a nutshell, 
furnish every convenience and com- 
fort you can possibly afford for your 
wife. Rest assured that you will 
never regret my A money spent to 
make your wife happy. You will 
be happy yourself when you see 
your wife and daughters happy. 

e lengthwise thought it better and 
cheaper to let, farm hands board 
themselves. 

A ballot was then taken for the 
bouquet. Mr. Wysong received 6 
votes, Mr. E. P. Moores 4, Otho §&. 
Lee 2, Mr. Kenly 2 and others one 
each. It was suggested that some 
of the members voted for themselves 
but there was 1:0 proof of this. 

On motion the award of the bou- 
quet to Mr, Wysong was made uani- 
mous. 

The next meeting of the club 
will be held at the residence of Mr. 
R.-Harris Archer. The subject se- 
lected for consideration is, “To what 
extent would a practical farmer be 
justified in making improvements 
for appearances merely.” 





LIVE STOCK. 


—_— ——- 


FOODS AND FEEDING. 


The proceedings of the Seventh 
Convention of Agricultural Chem- 
ists brings out very prominently the 
fact that our knowledge of food- 
stuffs is very unsatisfactory to them, 
"and, if so, they ought to be more so 
tothe farmers. Among the points 
on which more light is needed is 
“the digestibility and full value as 
measured by its potential energy.” 


Many plants with the highest per 
cent. of nitrogen neither form tissue 
' Ror yield energy to the orm 4 

this last depends materially 


That 





upon 


the condition in which it is taken | 


into ihe stomach is a very important 
question. ‘Thus the covering, outer 
wall, shell,of the corn stalk, contain 
nearly the whole of its nutritive 
value, but the power used to masti- 
cate and digest uses up,-so to speak, 
nearly all of it, so that little goes to 
building up, or nourishing the rae b 
Hence the need of putting all foods 
in the easiest soluble condition. In 
this respect, roots, upon the whole, 
furnish the easier digestible foods, 
since they had no cortex of very 
great hardness. 
are of not any great value in them- 
selves butas adjuncts, or rather 
changes, they may, and-.do, have very 
material value. In Great Britain 
and on the continent of Europe they 
are largely grown and used for feed- 
ing purposes, particularly turnips, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, and even 
potatoes. In this country they are 
less grown for these purposes, partly 
for climatic reasons, and more from 
an indisposition te use an intense 
system of farming with its necessary 
concomitant, very heavy manuring. 
One thing will probably continue to 
prevent their growth in the future 


.as it has in the past, the ease with 


which corn can be raised, and is now 
kept fresh in the modern silo. Yet 
this does not detract from their food 
value nor from their use as a change. 
With this last end in view we give 
their analysis from the August num- 
ber of the Experiment Station Rec- 
ord, a publication of the Agricultu- 
ral Department that improves with 
age, a thing that rarely happens to 
any periodical, or other publications 
in this country, sharp as is the spirit 
of competition. 
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Some of these, particularly the po- 
tatoes, afford very rich food where 
hydrocarbons are demanded, espec- 
ially as a winter food, where hot 
foods are essential, especially for 
hogs running at large, cattle turned 
in the fields, or horses much exposed 
in work, or in driving, as is the case 
in cities and towns. Others, as cab- 
bages, give a “narrow ration” and 
would be profitably used for pur- 
poses mentioned in last number. Yet 
as plants differ in nutritive value in 
the part used, in the time of cutting, 
and in the section where grown, it is 
plainly evident that men will differ, 
as well they may, as to their nutri- 
tive value. It is well known that 
the drier the weather just before fod- 
der-saving the more gum on the 
leaves, the thicker they are, and not 
only better relished by stock, but 
richer as food. Now, Experiment 
Stations cannot analyze every man’s 
soil; they cannot do it with their 
crops; they cannot control rainfall; 
they do not know the time of cut- 
ting; hence they can only indicate, 


leaving each man to make a practi- - 


cal_application of their teachings. 
Experience is a hard, rough teacher, 


It is true that many - 





peqeceing much time. Rooks, pa- 
pers, an periodicals put us at once 


in possession of that of -other men, 
hence every farmer should be a 
reader and student in all that re- 
lates to his pursuits; it is the only 
way to. put money in the pocket, to 
make farm life pleasant by escaping 
losses, and to possess that happiness 
that a well-stored mind ever brings. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


On very many soils this is the most 
effective manure that can be applied. 
In very many of our fertilizers a 
very considerable per cent. is charac- 
terized as insoluble, or not available, 
1. é., does not exist in a combination 
where it can be dissolved by water 
and rendered available as plant food. 
In some instances, it amounts: to 30 
per cent. of the amount present, a 
very serious loss to the purchaser. 
Some recent experiments seem to 
show that this loss may be avoided, 
by the use of acid ofa fixed strength, 
and that the more free phosphoric 
acid and a superphosphate contains 
the loss will it be decomposed by the 
action of rain. 
rous and ferric oxides are injurious 
to the absorption of free phosphoric 
acid by the roots of plants. 


SORGHUM A SOIL EXHAUSTEK. 


The following analysis from Texas 


Station Bulletin, No. 13, puts this 
point in a strong light: 























Sorghum, 
gg Corn. |W heat. 
Potash crssesss-+.| 74.6 |11.01| 16.77 
Phosphoric Acid..| 38.5 [18.8 | 22.4 
Nitrogen..,.......... 89. .|81. | 28.5 
THE DAIRY. 


CARE oF MILCH COWS IN WINTER. 

The rapid increase of winter dai- 
rying has made many changes in 
dairy practice. In the first place 
the man whose dairy produces winter 
milk, may as well dismiss from his 
mind at once the idea of “luck” en- 
tering into his business. Success 
depends upon systematic, calculating 
method from September to the July 
following. The cows should not 
calve too early. As near Oct. 1st as 
possible is best. The cow that calves 
four weeks before this date, is too 
long in milk before winter sets in, 
and has usually dropped off from 
her best flow and gives less in the 
winter because of it. 

As soon asacow drops her calf 
and establishes her milk flow, extra 
feeding should commence. This 
must not be overdone so as to force 
her at the start, and prevent her to 
respond to an increase of milk with 
increased food when she commences 
her stable life later in the season. 
I would not allow the calf to suck 
more than once or twice, preferring 
to allow the calf to suck for several 
days and then have the cow mourn 
for her offspring, as she will after it 
has established itself in her affec- 
tions by sucking. The cow should 
be fed liberally, but not principally 
with grain. Succulent foods like 
good, mature corn fodder, clover,and 
the like are best. Feed grain spar- 
ingly at the start, and later on rely 
upon’ it to hold up the milk yield 
and-sustain it. Keep the grain for 
the reserve force. 

Begin to stable early. Do not try 
to make the cow used to.cold so as to 
stand it better, but protect her 


Further, that per. 





against it. Cold, frost, and chilling 
rains, and later on rely upon it to 
hold up the milk yield and sustain 
it. Keep the grain for the reserve 
force. } : 

Begin to stable early. Do not try 
to make the cow used to cold so as to 
stand it better,but protect her against 
it. Cold, frost, and. chilling rains, 
and winds are not promoters of milk 
flow, but each and all are antagonis- 
tic to it. When the nights begin to 
get frosty stable the milkers and 
keep them ‘warm, and on chilly, 
rainy days it is better to keep - them 


_in, too, and feed them inside the sta- 


ble. By the first of December, at 
the latest, and earlier if the weather 
is wintry, begin the winter_ stabling 
and feeding, and get the cows on 
uniform rations, prepared to keep 
them in for ninety days if need be. 

Have all the feed and rations 
handy. A cow wants to eat with 
regularity, and not wait for the 
owner to hitch up and draw ina 
load of fodder from a distant field. 
Milk at regular hours, and feed as 
regularly, and as soon as done milk- 
ing. Do not get into the habit of 
hiring your cows to give milk. » Re- 
verse the plan, and reward them for 
their milk with a generous feeding. 
Then they can take time to eat, ru- 
minate, digest, and assimilate their 
food between milkings. Give the 
main part of the food at two meals. 
The plan of feeding little and often 
is objectionable, but a light feed of 
hay at noon, if silage is fed, is of ad- 
vantage. Grain should be fed with 
the rougher food, then it is not on! 
well masticated but better mix 
and prepared for digestion. 

Make the cow comfortable in her 
stall. Give her room and freedom 
of motion. Use bedding freely, and — 
use absorbents liberally in the gut- 
ters, so that all the fluids will be 
taken up, and slop prevented, Use 
land plaster to absorb ammonia, and 
next to it road dust is valuable. If 
one insists.on exercise for the milk- 
ers, they may be turned out in the 
middle of the day, and driven about 
the yard a few times to be sure that 
they take it. Cows in milk are not 
forgetful in this respect. Only turn 
out on sunny, warm days,-and not . 
to exceed two hours. Have water in 
the stable as well as in the yard. An 
iron tank with cover in the stable, 
fed from the well, will give water of 
about 50°, which is warm enough 
for the cows. Have the stable warm 
light, dry, fairly ventilated, and 
cleaned out twice per day. Have 
the mangers and boxes kept sweet 
and clean by washing them occas- 
ionally, with hot water, Be a gen- 
tleman among your cows, they ap- 
preciate politeness, and in return 
will make winter dairying. pay.— 
Jno. Gould in American Agricultur- 
ist, 





POULTRY YARD. 
FEEDING HENS FOR EG6S. 


All farmers’ wives are interested 
more or less in eggs. In fact, in 
very many sections they have become 
the money with which numberless 
articles of household consumption 
are bought. Those who frequent 
country, village,and town stores are 
often astonished at the number 
brought to them in a single-day, run- 
ning from one or two te ‘a> market 
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basket full. In the past they were 
unsalable, save in a limited season of 
spring or full, and could be bought 


low prices, say 6 to 10 cents a | 
dozen ; now, with the improved fa- | 


cilities for regular shipments, they 
bring all the way from 12 to 25 cetnts 
and sometimes more. Merchants get 
daily returns from the cities, and 
govern their prices accordingly, so 
that it is no unusual thing for them 
to vary from 1 to 3 and even 5 cents 
a dozen in a single day.. In places 
of two or three stores they fluctuate 
more than at single ones since their 
merchants manage to compare notes 
and govern themselves upon the prin- 
ciple of trying to fleece their custo- 
mers alike. Now and then they get 
caught and lose considerably. This 
is often the case where one tukes all 
that the others get and becomes ‘the 
wholesale shipper for the place. 


Since eggs bave become a staple 
more attention has been given to 
raising fowls that are good layers 
rather than such as are valuable for 
food. Hence’we see many hybrids, 
and some few of pure stock. Most 
farmers being without poultry yards 
do not keep some of the best egg- 
layers, like the Leghorn because of 
their rambling and — secratch- 
ing habits, that makes them the pest 
of the garden, and destructive to 
field crops near the house. 


To the fowls corn is generally fed 

in the morning, sometimes parched, 
and a suppiy of broken or burnt 
leqdeoahalla kept accurible. This 
is about all their food, the dunghill 
and the surrounding grounds afford- 
ing allthe green and animal food 
they get. 

Cholera sometimes destroys whole 
flocks, and it seems to make little 
difference whether the fowls roost 
out of doors in trees, or on fences, 
in log houses, or in comfortable ones; 
whether many are huddled--together 
in the roosting place, or only a few. 
No breed seems exempt. 


Every one that keeps fowls for 
their eggs ouglit to know what food 
is best to use. Fortunately the Ex- 

riment Stations of the country 

ave, and are taking up this ques- 
tion, and among others the New, 
York Experiment Station under Di- 








rector Peter Collier, formerly chem- | 


ist of the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, whose researches in su- 
' gar-making from corn and sorghum 
are so well known. 


From his report we glean 
hens two years old lay nearly as man 
se as where one, and that with 

ite Leghorns and White Crested 

- Polish, as well as Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, and Buff Cochins, 
“corn meal with cornsilage, red clo- 
ver and at times meat scraps” proved 
the better food, although oats, corn 
on the cob, and a mixture of linseed 
meal, bran and ground oats” were 
_ fed to both. The table stands 
us: ; 

















that | 





WEIGHT OF KGGS, 
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oslo 
Balen 
i3/82 

si 3 
Smaller breeds, nitrogenous rat’n}1.85)2.0°9 
* earbonaveous “ |1 93/1.99 
Larger breeds, nitrogenous ration|2.12/2.21 
- * earbonaceous * [2.12)/2.24 





These tables show two things very 
distinctly. First, an increase in size 
of eggs of both varieties the second 
year, second, that piregenons and 
non-nitrogenous foods differed less 
with large breeds than with small. 
To this may be added a doubt whether 
the very slight increase of weight in 
the eggs of the larger breeds over the 
smaller will pay for their increased 
amount of food, nearly an onnce a 
day. When we come to the fatten- 
ing process, there the nitrogenous 
foods are far in advance of the carbon- 
aceous, as must be expected when 
flesh and muscleare fed for, not heat. 
Red pepper fed with the meal has a 
tendency to increase egg production 
especially in cold, damp weather there 
being no known cause more condu- 
cive to non-fertility of eggs than it, 
as was shown the past spring all over 
the country where it prevailed. To 
conclude the article, we give the com- 
position of all the articles of food, 
except those common to bothin their 
daily rations. 


WATER FREE SUBSTANCE. 























me 

: 

| lw] 3 
e | s/z| % |# 
° 3 7 sz] ° 

: =! 
Corn grains....| 7.8 ,11 8) 1.9] 80.0 | 5.0 
Corn-meal.....| 1.6 | 10.8) 2:2} 81.0 | 4.4 
Oats, grains ...| 8.4 |13.2/10.8) 67.0 | 56 
Bran ..............| 6.7 |18,2] 9.0} 61.6 | 4.1 
Linseed Meal ...| 6.3 |96.2| 9.9 | 89.2 | 8.6 
Ground Oats ....| 2.2 |15.9' 1.0! 78,24 7.7 





Calculated for rations we have 
corn 1:8; corn meal 1:8.8; grain of 
oats 1:6; bran 1:4; Linseed meal 1:].5 
ground onts 1: to 5:6. That is, the 
nitrogenous substance stand to the 
carbon-hydrates in that proportion. 
Or, adding torn silage, it is 1:7.5; and 
red clover 1:6.5. Combining corn 
meal with silage and red clover the 
ration stands 1:7.6, or, the carbo-hy- 


drates grouped the same way, a8 1:58. | are kept-busy, cheerful, and health- 


As we read it the carbonaceous in- 
creases the flesh at the expense of the 
heat; the other increases heat but 
diminishes the flesh tendency. 


——-—-4Ooor-o—_——-—— 


EGGS IN WINTER. 


Kggs are plentiful and cheap, 
usually, in the summer, but in win- 
ter they are scarce and high. Eggs 
in pickle are on hand the year 
round, and sv is dried apple, but 
neither can take the place of new- 








and other’s feathers. Idleness de- 


stroys even the usefulness of a hen. | 


The hens must scratch for a living 
and for health in winter as well as 
in summer. It does not matter what 
the house may be, provided it be 
warm and admits the sun. As good 
« house for fowls in winter as the 


| 


| 


writer ever suw was built A frame, | 


seven feet at the peak, the frame | 


being green, unhewn stocks from 
the woods, the north side covered 


with roagh boards, and then with | 


several feet of swail hay, the south 
side-being hot-bed sash, raised or 
removed at will. ‘The only outlay 
in money was for sash. The house 
must be kept clean—the droppings 
agree every morning and saved, 
or they are equal to guano. If the 
house has a wooden floor, cover 
with two or three inches of fresh 
earth, and remove once a week, and 
throw the soiled earth on the com- 
post heap. If the floor be of earth, 
remove the crust once a week, and 
replace with fresh earth. Dry, pul- 
verized earth is the best lice antidote, 
and if the fowls have access to it, 
no patent lice exterminator will be 
required. 

farly pullets ought to lay in De- 
cember or January, and they will 
lay if the conditions be similar to 
those in summer and fall. On the 
sunny side of the house, abutting on 
it, make a common cold frame _ be- 
fore the ground freezes, six or twelve 
feet wide, and as long as the house, 
or longer if desired. Divide this 


| bed or frame by partitions, according 


to the size of the bed and flock. 
Fill with leaves or hay, and cover 
with hot-bed sash three feet by six. 
When winter comes, take out the 
leaves and sow grain in the bed, rye, 
wheat, oats, or all together. Mois- 
ten enough to cause the grain to 
sprout. When the grain is an inch 
hig, admit the fowls to one inclosure. 
Then will they walk into a summer 
garden filled with just what they 
want. The green shoots, root and 
branch,wil! disappear quickly. When 
the grain is gone in one section, and 


| it has been used a while as a dusting 
| bin, admit the fowls to the next 


| price of the pelts. 


laid eggs or fresh fruit respectively, | 


The bearing year of trees ma 
changed, and the laying time of hens 
may be changed, also. The farmer 
has enough to do even in winter, but 
less than at other times. Besides 
rere | and taking a “little com- 
fort,” 

a little extra attention. 


be | 


As soon as the ground freezes, or | 


the snow falls, the fowls can forage 
no more. They huddlein streaks of 
sunshine, mope, and eat their éwn 





‘ mush of the morning meal. 


green pasture, and spade ‘up and 
plant again the first one. In this 
way continue throughout the winter, 
thus giving the fowls a “green field” 
as often as possible. A sunny dust- 
ing place is provided, and the fowls 


ful. 

Feed corn sparingly. Give as 
much animal food as possible. If 
a horse or other animal dies during 
the winter from accident or old age 
(not from disease) let the fowls have 
the carcass, a little at a time. Milk 











spring, a Bing of the cold framé 
may be used to grow plants in, to be 
transplanted later to the field, and, 
at last, cucumbers, started in the 
frame, may be left to riot in the rich 
earth all summer.—Amezican Agri- 
culturist. 


‘THE APIARY. =. 
BEES IN EARLY WINTER. 


Bees should be prepared for win- 
ter not later than November,and if a 
cold early autumn sets in, the work 
should be done on the first warm 
day after the cold spell., Provided 
the. weather remains sufficiently 
warm, the later the bees are housed 
the better it is for them. The bees 
that are wintered indoors should not 
be taken in until cold weather is act- 
ually here for good, or else it may 
be necessary to move them back again 
on the summer stands, should a 
warm spell follow. Before removing 
the hives inside, the caps.imust be 
removed, and wire nailed over all of 








the opening to prevent mice from _ 


entering. 

During the scarcity of natural 
stores in early fall, plenty of food 
should be given to them to keep up 
the brood rearing. The important 
point of having a good. queen should 
not be neglected, for the queen is 
the life of the colony.--Cor. Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





WHY BEES DIE iN WINTER. 

Bees die in winter becausc the 
conditions necessary for their health 
and comfort are not fulfilled. In 
the main bee-keepers agree as to 
what these conditions s!:ould be, 
but differ in their methods for se- 
curing them. 

_Every bee-keeper should know 
what these conditions are, and, after 
knowing other Long wd methods, se- 
lect the ones that his judgment and 
experience of others would recom- 
mend, making such variations as 
would be wise. 

These requisites are in brief, 
wholsome food, pure air, an even 
and proper temperature, and quiet. 
The first of these means good capped 
honey, and not less than 25 pounds; 
though if all the above conditions 


| were fulfilled not near this amount 


farmers often sell calves for the | 


Let the carcass 
freeze, and then feed to the fowls. 
It is profitable. 

Give fresh. water twice a day, 
and add enough warm water to take 
off the chill. Nail a “spot” codfish, 


or a good one, to the side of the | 


house, and put a little salt in the 
Crack- 
ed corn is better than whole corn. 
If it be not sifted, sift and save the 


| meal, or if unsifted, mix a little 
e may give fowls and chicks | 


wheat bran with it, scald it, and 
feed as partly-cooked food. Under 
these conditions fowls will produce 


ogee. Keep hens active, warm and 
Cc ul, and they must p,m 
cannot help themselves. ‘owa 

\ 





would be needed. 

Winter is the resting time for the 
bees, if not disturbed or compelled 
to kee» up bodily heat, but very 
little honey will be consumed. 

Bees as well as men need pure air, 
but they do not need much of it. 
This is true of all insects, and es- 
pecially when they are inactive. So 
while the hive must be ventilated, 
all draughts of air through it should 
be avoided.— Indiana Farmer. 


HORTICULTURE. 
CHESTNUTS it 





What was the matter with the 


“proof resder” of the November | 


lst number of Tae AMERICAN 
FARMER ? 


Twoy for Twig, Gomo for Gano, 


Corovan’s for Cowan’s, Turnei’s for ° 


Turner’s, Scholors for Scholars, etc. 
Now, of course, nine hundred read- 
ers out of every thousand that pe- 
ruses the columns of the “Old Pio- 


neer,” will at a glance, see the per* 
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versity of the » but what will 
the other hundred think? New 
varieties, perhaps ! ! 3 

Well, we will take a rest on apples 
and talk Chestnuts this month. That 
the Japan is inferior to the Ameri- 
can, fresh from the trees—is beyond 
question; owing first to the bitterness 
of the inside skin that envelopes the 


® - kernel of the Japan, and, secondly, 


the kernel is not nearly so sweet as 
that of the American, but withal 
the Japan is the more desirable nut 
in my opinion, A chestnut should 
be either boiled or roasted before it 
is fit to enter a civilized, or_ better 
say a modernized stomach, and when 
_ the Japan chestnut is treated either 
of the ways named, the bitter taste 
of the inside skin all disappears, and 
the quality of the kernel then is ful- 
ly equal to that of the American. 
Aside from this fact you have nuts 
double and treble the size of the 
finest American,—you have them 
earlier in the season, in greater abun- 
dance, and miuch easier to gather. 
The trees too, mean business from 
the start. In character and general 
habits they seem to be akin to the 
farmers of fifty years ago, as seen 
through “Wall street” spectacles. 
They don’t fool away much time 
sleeping, nor have they any holidays” 
I have doubts as to their succeeding 
when worked on “American stocks.” 
There has not been sufficient trial to 
demonstrate this satisfactorily yet. 
For the last four years I have been 
budding and grafting the Japan on 
American stocks; and a good per 
cent of the trees propagated in this 
way, die at two yearsold. For my 
‘own. planting I prefer. trees grown 
from carefully selected seed. By 
this plan there will doubtless be 
some that will produce inferior nuts 
as to size, but such will be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Every Mary- 
land farmer; ought to have at least 
half-a-dozen trees of Japan Chest- 
nuts on his farm. Maryland farmers 
are particularized, because there ‘is 
only one Maryland in the whole 
world. Farmers everywhere are de- 
serving of, and should by all means 
enjoy, all the luxuries, comforts and 
enjoyments, ‘that their lands will 
produce. They above all other peo- 

le, should live on the fat of the 
and, and [ believe that Maryland 
farmers live as near to the meridian 
line of the Creature Comfort world 
as any others, chestnuts or no chest- 
nuts. 

J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Md, Nov.12th, 1891. 





APPLES. 





Mr. Kerr’s very thoughtful and 
interesting article on apples sug- 
gests the idea that climate and soil 
may change essentially the charac- 
ter of the wood in. trees that are long 
in coming into bearing, and conse- 
quently their fruit. We can recall 
at least a half dozen varieties of ap- 
‘a that were formerly considered 

ere a fair winter applé, keeping 
until Christmas and beyond without 
much trouble, that have become 
early fall apples, even on the same 
trees, while those grafted, or. budded 
from them have shown a still greater 
disposition to drop their fruit earlier 

the parent stock. That ex- 
haustion. of soil, failure to apply 
the proper manures_at the proper 
time, a want of judicious pruning, 





a selection of improper soil, and 
careless system of cultivation, may 
have much to do with the 
change is exceedingly probable. But, 
as Mr. Kerr well states, four or six 
good flavored genuine winter keepers 
and reasonable bearers seem to be 
a desideratum. 

One thing is certain,less pains are 
taken to raise seedJings, and the old- 
fashioned crab apple, the parent of 
all varieties, according to the old 
men of the section, has nearly dis- 
appeared. Apples coming into bear- 
ing at a longer period of time than 
the h are less planted than for- 
merly, although fora crop of many 
years they offer greater inducements 
to plant from many points of view, 
freedom from diseases being a 
main one just now when the“yellows” 
threaten a large, if not total destruc- 
tion of the peach on most if not the 
whole of the peninsula between the 
two bays. 

Perhaps in the mountainous re- 
gions of N. Carolina, Georgia and 
east Tennessee*whose fall and win- 
ter climate approximates our own 
such may be found. But their ele- 
vation, drier climate, and different 
soil are drawbacks to be considered, 
and may prove insuperable. How 
fax the attempt to raise apple trees 
from the seed might prove a success 
my information does not enable me 
to~state. At all events Mr. Kerr 
has my best wishes for success. 

A. E. A. 





PECAN NUTS. 

I have just gotten hold of a part. 
of a page of your paper and find on 
it “'T’other Half's ” information to 
“Sallie Lunn.” It seems that Sallie 
wants some advice about nut trees to 
be planted in Bertie county, N. C., 
roe 3 “T. H.” starts out well when he 
advises her to em the large paper- 
shell pecan. ‘There is no nut that 
promises as well as the pecan. It is 
one of the best of all nuts, and is 
found wild only in North America. 
It aboynds in the rich river and 
creek bottom lands of the Mississippi 
valley, especially in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas and Missouri. ‘There is 
great variation in the nuts as to size, 
shape, thickness of shell and quaiity 
of the kernel; also in the vigor, thrift 
and yield of the trees. Some trees 
bear only every other year, even give 
a full crop only every third year, 
some yield full for several successive 
years. Col. W. R. Stuart, of Ocean 
Springs, Miss., was probably the first 
one to call public attention to the 
cultivation of the profitable pecan. 
He planted his pecans when he was 
fifty-six years old, paying one dollar 
a pound for the seed, and he says 
now, when he is seventy-one, “they 
help me to live.” He has the best 
and finest that grows and I would 
advise “Sallie” to write to him and 
get his price list and circular. 

Now, I don’t want to say too much. 
I have not “Sallie’s” address, but I 
want her to know something about 
pecans and their posai bilities, thron gh 

our paper; others may see it and be 
helped by it. I have nothing to sell. 
I am getting my start from Col. Stu- 
art, just.as theycan. The wild trees 
in Louisiana and Texas are being cut 
down for the easy gathering of nuts, 
which are gathered by women and 
children a traded at the country 








stores for clothing and provision; the | 


young trees coming into bearing do 
not counteract the loss. A few years 
back they could be beught for five 
cents per pound for the small wild 
nut; now it is hard to get them for 
ten cents. These country stores buy 
them up and ship them to New Or- 
leans, from where they are sent to 
New York, Chicago and other large 
cities, to be. distributed over- the 
country. There are but few culii- 
vated orchards yet in bearing, and 
these are small; but growers endeavor 
to get the largest, thinnest-shelled 
and sweetest meated nuts, and these 
never find their way to market, as 
they are all sold from the orchard at 
fancy prices for seed. The largest 
yet found is named after myself by 
Col. Stuart as a compliment to the 
North Carolinian who went so far to 
learn of the pecan culture. The 
“Jewett” pecan measures 2} inches 
in length by one inch in diameter, is 
very thin shelled and of fine flavor. 
Now, I know nothing of other nuts; 
the pecan will bear under favorable 
circumstances a few nuts at six or 
seven years of age, and will come 
into profitable bearing at about ten 
years—a long time to wait, but you 
will wait whether your trees are 
growing or not, if you can. The 
trees should be planted forty feet 
apart each way, giving twenty-seven 
to the acre; they will not be any 
more in the way of cropping than a 
persimmon tree is. ruit trees 
might be set out between them and 
they could be removed when the 
pecans get productive, for then the 
fruit trees would have served their 
purpose. Now what can we expect 
of the pecan? My figures show 
possibilities (not probabilities) of an 
acre containing twenty-scven trees. 
Mr. Faust, of South Carolina, got 
thirty pounds for a tree ten years 
old; put them at the price of the 
smallest, commonest hard-shell nut 
—ten cents—and we have three dol- 
lars to the tree, or $81 to the acre; at 
fifteen years of age he got 60 pounds 
from that tree, equal $6 per tree, 
equal $162 per acre. Allen Warren, 
of Pitt county, tells me that he saw 
a fourteen-year tree with 6 bushels, 
or about 250 pounds nuts, on it; at 
10 cents, equal $25 to the tree, or 
$675 per acre. Iwas under a thirty- 
ear-old tree that Iam told bore 500 
bs.; at 10 cents, equal $50.to the 
tree, or $1,350 to theacre. A dealer 
in pecans in New Orleans, in speak- 
ing of prolific trees, told me of one 
that he knew to bear 1,000 Ibs. in 
one season, at 10 cts.; that would be 
be just $100 per tree, or $2,700 per 
acre, and no labor but the gathering; 
for after the trees get into bearin 
you can sow the ground in grass me 
ave a nice pasture for your cattle. 
You have no more planting, no more 
plowing, no labor but the picking up 


of the nuts and the trees will bear | 


a3 long as you or I can be benefited 
by them. They will raise mort- 
gages, educate your children and 
feed your grandchildren for genera- 
tions to come. 

Young men of North Carolina, 
awake! awake! Now is the time to 
lay the foundation for future com- 
forts. Work while you have youth, 
health and strength, and carve out 
— own fortune. I hope ‘Sallie 

unn” will investigate: the pecan 


. culture, and.I wish her prsepentty. 


. JEWETT. 
. Cronly, N, C., Nov. 26, 1891. 








CLIMATE, SOIL, CROPS, MANURE. — 


A late publication of the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau says “we should 
speak of the climate of a’ special 
farm, er even of-a small field, be- 
cause each individual plant prospers * 
or languishes according as the tem- 
perature.of its own locality is favor- 
able or not.” And he might have 
added soils, for no two require pre- 
cisely the same climate or moisture, 
for the same soil. Experience, to 
say nothing of chemical research, 
has demonstrated that even virgin 
soils contain the essential plant- 
foods, nitrogen, potash, phosphoric 
acid, in very different quantities, 
and that plants of different varieties 
require them in véry different pro- 
nates One requiring a yery 
arge proportion of one, sometimes 
two, rarely of all three, of these 
named constituents. Now, when the 
soil lacks-one of ‘the essentials of the 
plant-food of the crop we propose to 
raise upon it, the deficient one must 
be supplied, or a failure will be the 
result. It often happens that by 
changing the crop this supply may 
be avoided, As manures differ in 
their composition almost as much as 
plants, it becomes essential that we 
should adopt one to the other if we 
would get the largest return for 
their application. ‘The composition 
of crops is now generally known, and 
is easily accessible, but that of ma- 
nurés is not so. From Bulletin No. 
7? of the Florida Experiment Station 
we extract the follewing tables of 
the ones of some of those 

ly : 
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It is right to state that some of 
these collections contained litter, i ¢, 
straw and hay, and therefore fairly 
represent these manures as generally 
used, 
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One ton stable manure, two tons 
muck, 200 lbs kainit, 100 Ibs acid 
phosphate, gives-17 lbs potash, 13 
Ibs phosphoric acid, 17 lbs ammonia 
equal to stable manure of whiclra 
ton to the acre will give a pound to 
each plant. Fish chum, now used 
in many sections, has nitrogen 5.50 
per cent;} soluble phosphoric acid, 
0.66; reverted 5.99, and insoluble 
2.60: total 9.15 per cent. 
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Or, if the wheat yields 30 bushels 
to the acre the straw will contain 
12 lbs nitrogen, 18.2 lbs potash, and 
8.4 lbs phosphoric acid. 

If the oats yield 45 bushels, the 
straw will contain 14 lbs nitrogen 
29.6 lbs eae and 7.1 lbs phos- 
phoric aci 

Red clover, yielding 2 tons to the 
acre, has 102 tbs nitrogen, 87.4 lbs 
potash, and 25,1 lbs phosphoric 
acid. 

Even our turnip leaves, ‘usually 
thrown away, when calculated ata 
great yield of 17 tons per acre hag 
49 lbs nitrogen, 40.2 lbs potash, and 
10.7 lbs phosphoric acid. 

Our Irish potatoes, yielding 6 tons 
to the acre of tubers, have vines 
that contain 20 Ibs of nitrogen 1.1 
Ibs potash, and 2.7 lbs phosphoric 
acid, 

Beech lands have long been noted, 
as cabbage /ands, and they well de- 
serve the name, when we see that 
their leaf litter has for every 3,000 
Tbs dry leaves, 8.8 lbs potash and 
9.3 lbs phosphoric acid. 

The aim has been to show farmers 
the source whence manures can be 
had without resort to fertilizers. 

In view of the very rapid deterio- 
ration of Maryland lands from var- 
ious causes, ere the high 
wages of hired help, and the low 
prices of farm produets, a resort 
must be had to our woods where the 
children of the family can do effec- 
tive service in collecting the leaves 
and rotten wood for use in stables, 
pens, and pounds as bedding, that 
will catch and absorb much of the 
liquid discharges, and not a little of 
the more subtile elements of the 
solids. In these respects the Chinese 
with their crowded population of 
over 400 to the square mile, that 
husband every source of manure, 
teach us a lesson that poverty and 
necessity will ee make us 
learn unless we are willing to see 
grow up in sage, weeds, briers and 
trees, the eld homesteads where re- 
pose the remains of those that gave 
us being, and of those to whom they 
were likewise indebted. Ww. ©. 





The National Grange elected of- 
ficers as follows: Master, J. H. Brig- 
ham, Ohio; Overseer, E. W. Davis, 
California; Lecturer, Mortimer 
Whitehead, New Jersey; Steward, 
Ava E. Paige, Missouri; Assistant 
Steward, O. E. Hall, Nebraska; 
Chaplain, Charles. McDaniel, New 
Hampshire; Treasurer, F. M. Mc- 
Dowell, New York, Secretary, John 
Trimble, Washington ; Gate Keeper, 
W. H. Mason, Tennessee; Ceres, Mrs. 
Edna Bingham, Ohio; Pomona, Mrs. 
E. Bowen, Connecticut. 
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NOVEMBER CROP REPORTS OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Corn.—The 








November ~ returns 
make the corn crop one of the sane 
est in volume, with a rate of yield 
slightly above the average of 26 
bushels per acre. Condition has not 
been very high at any period of 
its growth, but it has been quite uni- 
form, with no record of more than 
10 per cent of disabilities from all 
causes. An extraordinary crop has 
not been possible; plamting was ir- 
regular und late in many \ 
growth tardy and uneven, and fears 
of drought or floods or frost very 
generally felt in the latter part of 
the season, Storms in some sections 
threatened loss, which was minimi- 
zed; drought in others checked 
growth, which was stimulated again 
by opportune seasons of moisture. 
Frost made early threats of disaster 
and then delayed their appearance 
through the entire month of .Sep- 
tember, which was warm and forc- 
ing, drying out soft corn and shriv- 
eling the immature growths. The 
result is a well-ripened crop, some- 
what in quality, with a moderate 
proportion of chaffy, unfilled, and 
immature ears. 

The eastern and western ends of 
the corn belt, Ohio and Iowa and 
Nebraska, ve somewhat better 

ields than Indiana and Illinois, or 

issouri and Kansas, the lower 
levels of the great corn belt suffer- 
ing more from threatened drought 
than the higher elevations. 

The highest rate of yield, as es- 
timated, appears in New England, 
from 35 to 40 bushels per acre; in 
the South the range is from 11 Flor- 
ida to 25 in Maryland, while in the 
surplus corn States the figures are as 
follows: Ohio, 33.7; Indiana 32; 
Illinois, 31.2; Iowa, 36.7; Missouri, 
29,9; Kansas, 26.7; Nebraska, 36.3. 





Frost in August wrought some in- 
jury in the Northwest; in Wisconsin 
the yield is 26.7; Minnesota, 26.5; 
North Dakota, 27.2. Both drought 
and frost conspired to reduce the 
yield in South Dakota to22 bushels. 
Much of the crop is yet in the 
stack, and its condition and rate of 
yield may be better known after 
garnering and marketing, yet it is 
evident that the product will not be 
less than 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 
31 bushels per unit of population. 
Hay has made a nearly average 
yield, and is of medium quality. 
The tobacco product is somewhat 
above the average, and will fully 
meet the requirements of consump- 
tion aud export. 
Cotton.—The November returns 
are not favorable for a high rate of 
yield. The lateness of the crop, the 


_ extremes of temperature, the excess 


of rainfall followed by drought, 
causing enfeebled vitality and loss 
of foliage and fruit, have been un- 
favorable for a large crop. 

The yield, as avergged from the 
county estimates, dverages 179 lbs. 

r acre distributed by States as fol- 
ows: Virginia, 151; North Caro- 
lina, 178; South Carolina, 160; Geor- 
gia, 155; Florida, 220; Alabama, 162; 

ississippi, 190; Louisiana, 200; 
Texas, 195; Arkansas, 210; Tennes- 
see, 170. 

Potators.—The yield per acre 
as averaged from the county returns, 
is the largest reported in more than 
ten years past. For the whole 
breadth it averaged nearly 94 bush- 
els, and in many States it goes above 
100 bushels. Exceptional] yields of 
120 and 125 bushels are reported as 
State averages, and phenomenal 
county results are returned. The 
season was generally favorable from 
the beginning, the usual decline in 
condition which follows the trying 
weather of August and September 
being conspicuous by its absence 
this year. 

The preliminary return of acreage 
in July showed an increase over last 
year’s breadth, and’in connection 
with the present return of yield 
would indicate a crop of nearly 100,- 
000,000 bushels larger than last 
year, aggregating from 225,000,000 
to 230,000,000 bushels, the largest 
ever grown in this country. he 
apprehension which has been ex- 
pressed that the capability of our 
soil for potato production was de- 
clining is shown to be unfounded. 
With a return of favorable meteor- 
ological conditions the yield exceeds 
the records of previous seasons. 

The apprehension of rot in the 
product which was expressed by cor- 
respondents in October has general- 
ly passed away, and with local. ex- 
ceptions no more than the usual 
damage has been experienced. The 
only serious and widespread loss has 
been in Pennsylvania and in portions 
of New York and New Jersey where 
unfavorable - conditions prevailed 
during late growth and time of har- 
vesting. 

The estimated yields per acre for 
a series of years have been : 














Year. Bushels.| Year. Bushels. 
1883 91.0|" 1888. Ss] 79.9 
1884 85. 1889 76. 
ise ag] im | 
1887 BY . 
EvrorpEaAN ReEport.—Sir J. B. 


r acre 
ingdom 


Lawes estimates the yield 
of wheat of the United 





for 1891 at 30 bushels, and the 
amount which will be pen to 
import at 160,000,000 bushels, 
Wheat sowing in France has been 
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interfered with by heavy rains, but ~ 


is*how progressing favorably. The 
German potafo crop turns out bet- 
ter than was expected and slightly 
better than last year. Drought in 
Austria-Hungary is interfering with 
fall work. all seeding has pro- 
gressed favorably in Russia except 
in the famine districts, where the 
general demoralizatian interferes 
with all work in spite of favorable 
weather conditions. 





THE STATE FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It will be seen by the address 
elsewhere in this issue of its Presi- 
dent, Hon. Edward Stake, that it is 


contemplated to hold a session of — 


this body in' the city of Baltimore 
ou the second Wednesday of January 
next, at a place which will be selec- 


ted and advertised in ample season. _— 


Some of the sessions of the Asso- 


~ 
* 


ciation have been largely attended, — 


and there seems no reason why at 
the time stated there should not be 
a successful and useful meeting, 
The program of exercises gives 


promise of much interest, and the — 


approaching session of the State 
Legislature makes the opportunity 
a fitting one for the farmers to ex- 
press themselves in unmistakable 


terms on questions which affect them ~ 
It is hoped 


and their interests. 
orery ews association through- 
out Maryland will take steps to be 


represented, as urged by Judge 


Stake. 





THE MARYLAND STATE GRANGE. 


The annual session of this body 
will be held in the parlors of the 
Maltby House, Pratt Street, Balti- 
more, commencing on Tuesday De- 
cember 8th, 1891, at 2.30 P. M. 

When proper representatives of a 


Subordinate Grange cannot attend © 


the meeting of the State Grange,such 
Grange may be represented by any 
fourth degree member, and his wife, 
tf a Matron. 


The Grange will work in the 


fourth degree, and that all fourth ~ 


degree members are cordially invited 
and earnestly requested’ to attend. 

Voting members must wear the 
Regalia of the Order, which is fur- 
nished at the meeting. 

The State Grange is composed of 
Masters of Su bordinate and Pomona 
Granges and their wives who are Ma- 
trons, or any fourth degree member 
properly elected thereto, and his 
wife, if a Matron.” 
and their wives, whoare Matrons are 
honorary members, and eligible to 
office, but not entitled to vote, un- 


Past Masters - 


less sent as delegates to represent — 


their ——— in place of the Master 
and his wife. 

s@r-Highly important matters to 
be discussed and settled at this meet- 


ing, and the election of officers ren- 
der it very important that every — 


Grange in the State should ba rep- 
resented. 


On the afternoon and evening of 


bs rrraew December 9th, Mortimer: 
Whitehead, Esq. the Lecturer of the 
National Grange, will be presen 


it is hoped that there will be a large 
attendance of the patrons of Mary- — 
< | 


land to hear this eloquent speaker: 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


. OUR MOTTO. 
Do what you can, 
Not what you cannot; 
Not what you think ought to be done, 
Not what you would like to do. 
Not whet you would do if you had more time, 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But, do what you can. 





A WORD OF SYMPATHY. 


I am sure it is. not assuming too 
much to say that the members of 
this home circle are deeply pained 
to learn that one of ‘their members 
is called to suffer from illness, and 
we can assure her that although she 
calls herself “A Stranger,” we have too 
long felt the effects of her “being 
with us in spirit” to consent to 
that relationship. Therefore as sis- 
ters we offer‘our heartfelt sympathy, 
and sincerely hope that she may be 
spared for much future usefulness 
and happiness among those who have 
known and loved her. 

‘ CERES. 
For the What-To-Do Club. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO THIS WINTER ? 


It may bé well enough on general 
principles to do our duty in the 
present, and leave the future to the 
result of such action; but if we would 
hope to make any advancement on a 
particular line we must have that ob- 
‘ject in view or it will scarcely be ac- 
complished. 

It may seem a serious matter to 
the average housekeeper to map out 
any undertaking beyond the ordinary 
demands that fall to her lot, and she 
may claim that all her time and en- 
ergies are due to her houséhold, but I 
think there are few housekeepers 
who are called upon for such utter 
self-abnegation as such an argument 
implies. In fact, most women would 
better serve the interests of their 
homes by giving some of their atten- 
tion to self-improvement. The per- 
petual round of daily tasks, though 
a necessary duty, is not the whole 
duty of w woman with a mind to 
cultivate and a heart to enlarge, and 
there are few women who could not, 
if they really wished it, find some 
course of self-culture. 

One half-hour each day, if applied 
to any single purpose, would in a 
short time bear fruit that would sur- 
prise the one who so used it, and that 
much is in the power of any woman. 

The winter is our leisure time,and 
with the long winter evenings before 
us, when we are not tempted out for 
amusements as our city neighbors 
are, nor constantly interrupted in 
our homes as they are, we may surely 
give some portion of them to some- 
thing for our own self-improvement. 
If we have expended our ambirion 
upon our children and reached mid- 
dle age, it may seem that we are too 
old to begin anything new, but that 
is a great mistake. It is just the 
time when we require new interests 
of some kind to prevent our becom- 
ing mere cumberers of the ground as 
we grow old. Itisa great mistake 
when we depend entirely upon the 
affections of our children or upon 
our material resources, for our com- 
fort or happiness; we must have re- 
sources within ourselves to make 
time pass so pleasantly, when all our 
thought and care in earlier life has 
been spent upon our belongings. 
When they fail us we have, nothing 
left to draw upon. 





We must go beyond our posses- 
sions to enlarge our sympathy, and 
we must fix our minds upon other 
things besides our daily round of 
duties if we would escape the too 
common lot of the over-careful 
housewives—imbecility or insanity. 

CERES. 





‘‘Whatever hath been written shall re- 
remain, . ; 

Nor be erased nor written o'er again: 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee; 

Take heed and ponder well what that shall 
be ’ 


With these words ringing in .y 
ears I feel it no slight responsibility 
to be permitted to write now and 
then for The AMERICAN FARMER. 
The glorious October days are al- 
most gone to be succeeded by win- 
try November; even now in the 
early morning the cold makes bare 
fingers tingle, bringing forcibly to 
mind the thought that to many thou 
sands of hard working people the 
winter so full of pleasure to the 
rich is a season of privation and 
suffering. Many of the magazines 
now have a department devoted to 
the “King’s Daughters” and ‘the 
good work they are doing “In His 
name.” It is not possible for all of 
us to belong to that noble order but 
all may find plenty of work to do 
for the Master if we only watch for 
the opportunity. First of all let us 
see that every one in our employ re- 
ceives living wages for their work. 
If labor was better paid there would 
be less need for alms-giving. I never 
take any comfort in buying what 


+ are called bargins especially of made 


up goods, I feel as though I was 
helping to defraud some poor toiler 
who working from early dawn till 
far in the night earning then only a 
scanty pittance hardly enough to 
keep soul and body together, “Sew- 
ing at once with a double thread, 
a shroud as well as a shirt.” In 
sharing with others the little or 
much God has given us, let our gift 
be without spot or blemish; if it is 
an old garment let it be clean, and if 
need be, neatly mended; if food of 
any kind, see that it is good and 
wholesome, such as we would eat. 
I have heard of iy giving soiled 
and ragged clothing, mouldy bread, 
spoilt meat, decayed fruit and vege- 
tables—how could they thus offend 
the Lord? Some people hav’nt the 
knack of making good use or the 
most out of what they have. If that 
gift is ours, let us use it for God 
and thank Him for it. Very small 
pieces of flannel or cloth will make 
warm mittens, pieces of woolen dress 
goods can be converted into prett. 
hoods. Disreputable indeed woul 
be the old coat or pants that did not 
furnish good bits enough to make a 
cap or jacket that would keep some 
poor little fellow warm; —- 
no longer useful to big folks can 
cut down for little toddlers. Yet 
it will take time to make these 
things, but who would want to offer 
a gift to God that cost them noth- 
ing. What better way can we show 
our love to the Saviour than by min- 
istering to these around us that need 
our help. In visiting the sick, an 
unsuitable gift will often do more 
harm than good. A sympathetic 
word, a smile, a gentle pressure of 
the hand may brighten a dark day 
for an afflicted one, Perhaps a leaf 
out of my own experience will better 
explain what I wish to say. After 





— 


an ilHness of several.weeks the dis- 
ease left me weak nervous and fret- 
ful as-a spoilt child. A friend came 
to see me and brought with her an 
apple, only one, but such a beauty 
unusually large, and painted by 
nature with her most gorgeous colors 


-|_ crimson and gold; its fragrance filled. 


the room, it was a joy to me fora 
day. A few days later sitting up 
in my easy chair to rest, an old ac- 
quaintance called bringing with her 
two friends, strange to me she had 
a large covered market basket that 
seemed so heavy I wondered what- 
ever. could be in it. In a few, 
minutes she lifted the lid and took 
out a large loaf of bread and a peck 
or more of little green panied as 
ples, the very off-scourings I knew 
of her well-filled bins of choice 
fruit. At first- I felt hurt, then 
every hateful trait in my character 
boiled up and struggled for the 
mastery. I turned . my head, yet 
with closed eyes I could see that 
hateful loaf of bread and all those 
half rotten apples. At last I ven- 
tured to. say, why did you brin 
that loaf? my girls make splendi 
bread. The excitement was too 
much; the fever again burned upon 
my cheeks, and for days I suffered 
from the effects of that donation. 
Dear sisters, may it be our happy 
lot at last to hear the Saviour say 
“Come ye blessed of my Father. 
I was hungry and ye gave me meat; 
naked and ye clothed me; sick and 
ye visited me.” 

Louisa Funston, 


he 


It seemg rather odd, for me to call 
up a sitting of the club, and then be 
absent myself. I am afraid I have 
but little to say. Barkis is mighty 
fond of a pen wiper made of a piece 
of brick cut into a cube two inches 
each way, covered with velvet on the 
sides, muslin on the bottom, and 
plush on the top. He uses it as a 
paper weight and penwiper combin- 
ed. After he is done writing he just 
pulls the pen across backward and 
forward, and the. deed is done, 
White china silk makes a nice muf- 
fler for a lady. Cut the silk square 
(full width). Make an inch wide 
(or wider. according to fancy) hem 
all around, hem stitched in, I did 
not know how to hemstitch like the 
bought handkerchiefs, so I picked 

art of the hem out of an old linen 
dkerchief, until I understood the 
stitch. We gave Barkis a black silk 
one last Christmas; he said “what 
am I going to do with this thing?” 
Not long ago I asked him to give it 
tome. Contrary man that he is, he 
said, “indeed I will not, what am I 
oing to do without it?” Sis said a 
ew days ago, “I wish I had a stock- 
ing bay. Fanny looked across at me 
and winked her eye. She was think- 
ing of one she saw described some 
time ago. Cut two circular pneces 
of material, one for lining, the other 
for the outside. On the lining piece 
sew pockets, one for darning cotton, 
and one for scraps of soft. stockings, 
one for thimble and a needle book 
sufficiently large for darning needle. 
Fasten the lining and outside to- 
gether, raw ed all turned in, 
About one inch from the outer edge, 
make two rows of. stitching about 
one forth of an inch apart, double 
the bag in a half circle, and make 
two eyelets between the two rows of 
stitching, about half an inch apart 





_seed will be seen what t. 





at’ one end of the double. The 
same at the other end; run in two 
cozds for drawing up the so that 
they will draw from each side. Have 
the bag large enough to hold\ eight 
or ten pairs of stockings. The chil- 
dren are caliing, so good-bye. 
Try AGAIN. 





Thank you ever so much, T’other 
Half, for advice about nut trees, 
and I am very much pleased to 
know I can procure my seed from a 
lady, as my faith has been badl 
shaken by buyirg from a man, wit 
whom I enhenet from his large ad- 
vertisement there could be nothing 
wrong, but in a purchase of a large 
lot of my favorite roses (the Moss) 
that I intended to grow in large 
qtantities, for sale at 10 cts, per bud, 
After I had taken great pains in 
planting and growing them, giving 
them a liberal dressing of the best 
fertilizers the barn yard could pro- 
duce, wrapping the tops in straw to 
protect them in winter, in the 
spring they made a tremendous 

owth and put out millions of buds, 

was rewarded by four-leaf single 
roses that, with all my knowledge of © 
botany, I could not distinguish from 
the common wild rose that adorn the 
fence corners. 

I failed to find H. H. Berger & 
Co’s advertisement in THz AMERI- 
CAN FarMER, and you did not give 
their address, but when found will 
order some nuts and by pleating the 

e tree will 
be or where it come from.—I have 
pane what I thought to be shell. 

ark hickory nuts, that proved to be 
pig nuts, and have a very old pecan 
tree that never had oner hail a dozen 
nuts, all of which has a tendency 
to make me careful in purchases. 

A lady friend is now very much 
interested in the history of pine 
trees given in the fore part of the A. 
F. Her husband had let their farm 
grow up in pines, saying it wanted 
rest as well as himeclf, Sut she be- 
ing. restless and having been told 
that sheep would thrive on pine 
leaves, has tried it, but is now sure 
they want other fodder but thinks 
may be she has not the right kind, 
as the leaves seem to be all of one 
length, and she would like to know 
which are the best for sheep,the long 
leaf or the short yellow leaf. She 
has tried the cedar and the change 
was relished and would like to test 
the different varieties of pine. 

We take our longitude from the 

t city of distances, Washington, 

. ©., and are located in Baltimore 
county, Maryland, one of the very 
best spots on earth, where most every 
thing flourishes, not in Bertic co., 
N. C., as your reckoning indicates. 

SaLy Luyy. 





CREAMED APPLE. 


Pare and core, Fill the cavities 
with sugar and spice. Put them in 
a baking dish with a little water. 
Bake until tender, basting often, 
Serve with custard and cream. 

Greenings are erred to other 
apples for this dish. Bake in hot 
oven. Mix the sugar and spice 
(cinnamon) together. The sugar, 
water, apple juice and spice makes a 
nice syrup. Basting the apples ofs 
ten gives them a better flavor. 
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HOURS OF BASEZ..- voice, and the old man -bending over | tions, even before we know exactl HINTS AND HELPS. 
aebnes her cried pitifully, and the grand- what it is that he has done—the “4 — 


A MEMORY. 


No More those strips of springing wheat, 
Nor olive orchards silver-grey. 

Nor cypress crowning lucent hills 
Beneath the broad Italian day 

Shall I behold—but arching lanes 
And cowslip fields and tender grass, 

_ And cool fall streams of waving weeds 
Where cloudy shadows stoop and pass ; 

And beechen woods and silent downs ; 
And far away a moist blue rim 

Of distance, closing in a world 


Of pallid colors, ue aud dim. 
But here or there, I bear with me 
One scene engraven on my heart : 
The still, white bed the patient face, 
The long last book before we part. 
—C, Fellwes. 





THE DEATH OF THE OLD WIFE. 


She had laid all day in a stupor, 
breathing with heavy laden breath, 
but as the sun sank w rest in the 
far-off western sky, and the red glow 
on the wall of the room faded into 
dense shadows, she awoke and 
called feebly to her aged partner, 
who sat motionless by the bedside. 
He bent over his dying wife, and 
took her wan, wrinkled hand in bis. 
“Ts it night?” she asked in tremu- 
lous tones’ looking at him with eyes 
~ that saw not. “ Yes,” he answeded 
softly, “it is growing dark.” ‘‘Where 
are the children?” she queried, “ are 
they all in?” 

oor old man how could he an- 
swer her? the children Who had 


slept for long years in the church- . 


yard—who had outlived childhood 
and borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and growing old, had laid 
down the cross and gone to wear 
the crown before the old father 
and mother had finished their so- 
journ. “The children are safe,” 
answered the old man tremously ; 
“don’t think of them, Janet—think 
of yourself; does the way seem dark?” 
“ «My trust is in Thee; let me never 


be confounded! - What does it 
matter if the way is dark? [d 
rather walk with God in the dark, 


than walk alone in the light. I'd 
‘rather walk Him by faith, than 
walk alone by sight.’ John, where’s 
little Charlie?” she asked. 

Her mind was again in the past. 
The grave-dust of twenty — had 
laid on Charlie’s golden hair, but 
the mother had never forgotten him. 
The old man patted her cold hands 
—hands that. had labored so hard 
they were seamed and wrinkled, and 
calloused with years of toil, and the 
coenre ne was worn to a mere 
thread of gold,—and then he pressed 
his thin lipa to them. and cried. 

She had encouraged and strenght- 
ened him in every toil of life. Why, 
what a woman she has been! What 
a leader in Israel! Always with the 
gift of prayer or service. They had 
stood at many a death-bed together, 
closed the eyes of loved ones, and 
sat down with the Bible between 
them to.read the promises. Now 
she was about to cross the river 
alone. And yet it was strange and 
sad to see the old man, and the yel- 
low-haired grandaughter left them; 
to hear her babble of walks in the 
woods, of gathering May flowers, 
and strolling with John, of pretty 
households cares that she had Sense 
Lo down with a strong, resolute 

d; and wedding-feasts and death- 
bed triumphs; and when, at mid- 
night, she heard the bridegroom’s 





daughter kissed her pale brow, there 
was a solemn joy in her voice as she 
spoke the names of her children, one 
by one, as if she saw them with un- 
wonted eyes—and then with one glad 
smile put on immortality. 

» Theys led the old man, sobbing, 
away; and when he saw her again 
the glad sun was shining, the air 
was jubilant with the song of birds, 
and she lay asleep on the couch un- 
der the north window; there he had 
seen her so often lhe down to rest, 
while waiting for the Sabbath bell. 
And she wore the same best black 
silk, and the string of gold beads 
about her thin neck, and the folds of 
white tulle—only now the brooch 
with his miniature was wanting, and 
in its place was a white rose, and a 
spray of cedar—she had loved cedar 
—she had loved to sing over her 
work: 


* O, may,I in His courts be seen, 
Like a young cedar, fresh and green.” 


But ‘what a strange transforma- 
tion was there! 
gone. The traces of age, and pain, 
and weariness were all. smoot ed 
out; the face had grown strangely 
young, and a placid smile was laid 
on the pale lips. The old man was 
awed by the likeness to the bride of 
his youth. He kissed the unrespon- 
sive lips and said, softly: “ You’ve 
found Hea en first, Janet, but you’ll 
come for me soon. It’s our first 
parting in over seventy years, but. it 
won’t be for long—it won’t be for 
long.” And it was not. The win- 
ter snows have not fallen, and to- 
day would have been their diamond 
wedding. We had planned much 
for it, and I wonder—I wonder—but 
no!- Where they are there is is 
neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





TOO MUCH HURRY. 


We of to-day live in a perfect 
frenzy of hurry; we can never go 
quickly enough; we are forever dis- 
covering short cuts to reform im- 
vrovements, and happiness in gen- 
eral, and straightway plunging’ head- 
long into them; and when one after 
the other proves to be an impasse, 
we hastily turn aside and look for a 
new one. ‘There is proverty in the 


land—quick we rush to discover a % 


means of making all men rich. Some- 
body or other offers to do it for us, 
if we will but give him so many 
thousands of pounds and our full 
confidence. “Quick give him 
money is the cry,” and a howl of 
indigation is raised against those 
who beg us to stay our hand 
and reflect. There is drunkness— 
and we clamor to close all the pub- 
lic houses. We are far too impa- 
tient to live the life ourselves, and 
watch the gradual improvemeut of 
our race; we long to push them 
from behind, to goad them on in the 
path of virture with acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

And the same with our expressions 
of opinoin—we rush in the wildest 
haste to deliver them, to administer 
praise or blame. If any man be ac- 
cused, he is hoisted into the pillory 
and pelted, long before he has time 
to utter a word of defense; if any 
one please us, he is hailed as a hero, 
and loaded with honors and adula- 


The wrinkles were * 





sult being that we are’ constantly 


making ourselves ridiculous; a re-, 


sult that matters the less in that we 
never really leave ourselves time to 
comtemplate the ludicious figure 
that we cut. ; 

In our private life we are in no way 
better. We have never time to en- 
joy to-day, because we are always 
iving in tomorrow; and when to- 
morrow comes it finds all our atten- 
tion fixed on the day after. Too 
800N we rejoice ; too soon we despond; 
and we are forever either in one ex- 
treme or the other. Too soon we 
pour out our complaints in the 
newspapers, too soon we bring accu- 
sations against our neighbors, too 
soon we try to push ourselves into 
the front ranks, even too soon do we 
wish to enjoy the fruits of the 
earth. The forced strawberry and 
the too early asparagus are typical 
of our hurrying appetite. How 
much more comfortable and pleas- 
ant a place the world would be if 
we were only content to hurry less 
and enjoy more.— The Spectator( Lon- 
don). 





LIFE AFTER FORTY. 





The best half of life is in front of 
the man of forty if he be anything 
of a man. The work he will do 
will be done with the hand of a 
master, dnd not of a raw apprentice. 


The trained intellect does not see 


‘men as tree walking,’ but sees 
everything clearly and in just. meas- 
ure. The trained temper does not 
rush at work likea blind bull at a 
hay-stack, but advances with the 
calm and ordered pace of conscious 
power and deliberate determination. 
To no man is the world so new, and 
the future so fresh, as to him who 
has spent the early years of his man- 
hood in striving to understand the 
deeper problems of science and life. 
and who has made some headway 
toward comprehending them. 

To him the commonest things are 
rare and wonderful, both in them- 
selves and as parts of a beautiful and 
intelligent whole. Such a thing as 
staleness in life and its duties he 
cannot understand, Knowledge is 
always opening out before him in 
wider expanse and more commanding 
heights, If he be a doctor he finds, 
for example, that the fresh study of 
one of the organs of the human 
body yields a pleasyre and an en- 
lightment which it never yielded be- 
fore; he sees the wonders of minute 
structure with new powers of com- 
parison, he marks the relations that 
subsist between different organs with 
fresh comprehension and delight; 
he sees possibilities of development 
and of restoration which never struck 
him in his earlier studies; the var- 
ious parts of the body, and the whole 
of the organism in relation to its 
powers, its functions and its environ- 
ment, constitute a miracle, the won- 
derfulness of which knowns no end. 
The pleasure of growing. knowledge 
and increasing power in its peculiar 
field or work makes every year of his 
life happier and more hopeful than 
the last,— Hospital. 





HOW TO USE COLD MEAT. 

Ev2ry practical housekeeper wel- 
comes suggestions for using up cold 
meats, especially in warm weather, 
when it is desirable to keep as little 
as possible in the ice-box. Wiser 
than knowing how to use up the 
meat and vegetables left over is to 
know how to buy just enough. Even 
when the family is small, small 
cuts of meat can be bought if the 


housekeeper is fortunate enough to: 


have an intelligent butcher who 
comman is two distinct classes of 
trade, that is, if he is able to cut 
prime pieces of meat, knowing that 
he can sell the waste to people who 
cannot afford first-class cuts. If 
this fortunate combination is not 
possible, and in order to secure good 
cuts large pieces must be bought, 
then the housekeeper faces the prob- 
lem of how to use what is left over. 
The following recipes are from an 
old cook-book, and have been tried 
and found satisfactory: 

Banders.—Mince cold mutton 
with a very little onion; add pepper 
and salt to taste, and enough gravy 
to moisten it thoroughly. Put into 
patty-pans, and cover the top with 
mashed potatoes; mix with a little 
cream. Put a little butter on the 
top of each, and put in the oven to 
brown. 

Mutton Pie.—Cut cold mutton in 
slices, and lay in a pudding dish; 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
chopped parsley, put in then a layer 
of cold potato sliced thin, and then 
heat as before. Moisten with strong 
stock in which an onion has been 
boiled. Cover with pastry and bake 
twenty minutes. | 

Mutton and Rice.—Mince* into 
nice pieces of cold mutton; add one 
cupful of cold boiled rice, to one 
cupful of meat. Butter a saucepan 


thoroughly, pour in a little water,’ 


add the mutton and rice, and stir 
until it is hot; then pour in two 
eggs slightly beaten, and stir until 
the eggs are cooked; sprinkle with 
pepper and salt to taste. 


Scrambled Mutton.—Two cupfuls - 


of cold chopped mutton; two table- 
spoonfuls of hot water, and a piece 
of butter as large as an English 
walnut. When the meat is hot, 
break into it three eggs, and cook 
until the eggs begin to stiffen, stir- 
ring it constantly. Season with 
pepper and salt. 

Lamb Scallop.—One cupful of 
cold lamb chopped fine, one cupful 
of stewed tomato, one cupful of fine 
bread-crumbs. Arrange all in lay- 
ers in a buttered dish, having the 
crumbs at the top; season with salt 


ee 


and pepper. put bits of butteron top ©. 


and bake. 
Mutton in Browned Sauce.—Cut 
the meat from cold roast mutton in 


small slices; put all the gristle, hard - 


bits, and bones, broken up, in enough 
cold water to cover them, and put on 
to boil. Put a little of the fat in a 
frying-pan, and, when hot, slice into 
it a small onion and bake until it 18 
brown. Boil down the stock until 
you have about a cupful, and pour 
it over your fried onion; add salt and 
pepper, and a thickening of one even 
teaspoonful of corn-starch; wet with 
cold water. 


remove the bits of onion and put in ce 


a tablespoonful of Harvey sauce, and 


2 
When it has all boiled ps : 
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enough caramel to make the gravy a 
> good brown; add the meat, and let it 
, feat through only. ~ 
Mutton in Tomato Sauce.—Peel 
_ and slice six tomatoes and. boil them 
~ until tender, with one bay leaf, two 
. sprigs of parsley, one cloveof garlic. 
When they are cooked sufficiently, 
— strain and return to the fire. Mix 
one tablespoonful of butter with a 
heaping ey gra of flour; add a 
little of the hot juice, stir until it is 
free from lumps, and pour into the 
| sauce. Stir until it thickens slight- 
y ly;add pepper and salt to taste, and 
one very smal] lump of sugar. Have 
ready your cold boiled or roast mut- 
ton, cut in thin slices, pour the hot 
sauce over it, and Jet it stand on the 
back of the stove until the meat is 
heated thoroughly. 

Mution in Sauce Blanche.— Put 
ina bowl # piece of butter as large 
as an egg, add one tablespoonful of 
flour; rub together until it is thor- 
oughly mixed; then pour on one 
coffee cupful of boiling water; set the 
bowl into the, top of the tea-kettle, 
and stir until the mixture is smooth 

~and thick, like a custard. Having 
ready cold boiled mutton, cut in 
pieces as large as half a dollar, and 

rinkle with pepper and salt; stir 
the meat into the boiling sauce— 
there should be twice as much mut- 
ton as sauce—pour on a hot platter, 
and garnish with hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices. 


FOR MOTHERS. 
THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 





“But it is plain enongh to me,” 
said one little woman, who had a 
genius for inventing games and frol- 
icking with her rosy offspring. 
“Children, you see, first love light— 
good, strong, warm sunlight, and 
plenty of it. So 1 just gave them 
the second-story front room for their 
own. It has three big windows, 
where every week I hang freshly 
starched curtains, and swing bright- 
ly-tinted transparencies of farm- 
yard scenes against the panes. The 
mare is a gorgeously-colored piece, 
with poodle dogs and all the letters 
of the alphabet woven into it. At 

_ intervals, I have the walls recovered, 
and always use the nursery papers 
that come figured with the pictured 
history of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Puss 
in Boots,’ ‘ Mother Goose Rhymes,’ 

A ‘John Gilpin’s Ride,’ or a paper 
covered with the adventures of the 
dapanese children. To all of this I 
add friezes of Kate Greenaway fig- 
ures, and paste on the ceiling roses 
and angels. Light oak furhiture 
adds to the cheerfulness of the room 


and very little tufting ‘is used on | 


_ Stools and chairs. Willow or cane 
is the best, and here [ follow a pri- 
vate sanitary regulation worth while 
observing. My wall paper is glazed, 
and, like the oak furnishings, can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth, that 
nega dust from settling, and 

eeps tender lungs clean. I enforce 
no rules about law and ofder concern- 
ing the keeping of toys and belong- 
ings in certain places. “A freedom 
from restraint, a jolly good-fellow- 
a cee in the nu , and I 
sy aemerses, changing, and 
always brightening their own rooms, 
the children are content and happy 
within the boundary of its four 
walls.— The American Magazine. 











- OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The following are the only re- 
ports received from the young folks 
of their methods of making mgney : 


Mr. Eprror—Dear Sir: I have 
raised 159 ears of pop-cotn, which is 
worth, at 2 cents per ear, $3.18; for 
radishes I got 10 cents; for 3 rabbits 
I got 60-cents; total amount, $3.88. 
I am nearly 10 years old. 

. V. P. SreicEr. 

Brightwood Farm, Nov. 16, 1891. 





Mr. Eprror: I have earned since 
last spring—By finding Aunt’s 
watch, 50 cents; by selling radishes, 
25 cents; by age | 135 ears of pop- 
corn, the value of which is $2.70; 
total, $3.45. Iam 8 years old, and 
my name is 

GrorGE NYE STEIGER. 

Laurel, Nov. 26, 1891. 


HOW TO GET THERE EARLY. 





Procrastination is a sin against 
which the worid has ever been warn- 
ed by precept upon precept. But 
the evil hag lived through all oppos- 
ing exhortations, and is to-day the 
same wily deceiver, upsetting long- 
laid plans and defeating the best in- 
tentions of our best faculties, just as 
it did with our fore-fathers. 

We are led to think of this subject 
in contemplating the great rush and 
bustle of business men, each so im- 


get somewhere quickly, that he has 
no time for regarding courteously 
the other fellows.in the crowd. * * 
* « Well,” you may say, “ what has 
wild hurry got to do with procrasti- 
nation? [snot the rush of business 
men a proof of their desire to keep 
engagements with promptness?” 
Not exactly, it is simply a proof that 
they are trying to do in five minntes 
what can be done more becomingly 
in ten, and is likely to require ten, 
after all. It ean hardly be consid- 
ered wise to order ones steps contin- 
ually on this basis. ; 

The fact is, therefor, that our ex- 
cited efforts to be on time do not in- 
dicate freedom from the habit of 
procrastination, but, on the contrary 
they are apt tu be the direct results 
of the habit. The remedy is to be 
found in observing a rule which 
seems too absurdly simple to men- 
tion, and yet one which does not 
appear to have been grasped by the 
mass of our fellow-workers. The 
ruleis: Jf you want to get there 
early, you must start early. 





JUMBO TURNS THE TABLES. 


When I was a boy in the little 
brown school-housé in the corner of 
Crosby’s forty-acre pasture, we had a 
teacher who sometimes gave a review 
lesson in geography by having us 
tell all we could about the life of 
boys in other parts of the world be- 
sides the Pacific Coast. 

“This is October,” he would say; 
“here, in our California valley, the 
boys are going quail-hunting; there 
won’t be any rains to speak of for a 
month, and no duck-shooting till 
them. ‘The grapesare all ripe in the 
immense vineyards; the late ey one 
are going to the market, but the late 
apples are not yet gath What do 
you a the boys in Vermont and 
in Florida are doing these days?” We 
used to ask a great many questions at 








home, and read books, too, so as to 
find out every month what other boys 
were doing at different seasons of thé 
year. 

Every now and then we had to ac- 
knowledge that, in some points, other 
pe and climates gave boys more 

un than wevhad; but, on the whole, 
we were very well satisfied with our 
California sports arid seasons. © We 
made an especial point of our famous 


hay-stacks. At that time many acres | 


of the valley was planted to wheatand 
barley, and cut for hay to-be fed to 
cattle or baled for the city markets. 
Everywhere, for months, beside every 
farmer’s house, stood immense stacks 
of hay for bovs to climb over, or jump 
from, or nestle downeinto on starry 
nights to tell stories to each other. 


The stacks needed no covering ex- |, 


cept a few feet of straw put on before 
the winter rains, ora canvass tent- 
roof drawn across. The hay-fields 
always grew up green again after they 
were cut, and thousands of the bright- 
est wild flowers bloomed over them 
all summer. 

Even to-day, every time I see one 
of these great hay-stacks looming up 
against the sunset, I think of om 
Brooks, one of the neighbor boys, and 
his adventure with his dog Jumbo. 

Tom was about twelve years old. 
when it happened, and he likes to tell 
thestory to this day. But I first heard 
it the day after it happened. Tom 
came +long the road whistling, and 


pressed with the idea that he must his tall black Newfoundland was at 


his heels, I was engaged in the un- 
pleasant business of shucking corn in 
the field, so Tom sat on the fence. 
Then I went to the squirrel-hole un- 
der the bank, and gave ‘Tom an ap- 
ple from a hatful I had hidden there. 
Then ‘Tom said he “guessed his Jum- 


ho was about the smartest dog in the 
world,” And he told me what had 
happened, 


“Jumbo got the best of me, out and 
out,” he said. 

As soon as Jumbo heard his name 
mentioned, he came and stood in front 
of us. ‘Then he wagged his tail and 
nodded his head, and almost laughed 
in our faces. .Then he sat down very 
quietly to listen to all that was said 
and he did it with such an air of dig- 
nity that Tom was almost dismayed 
and said, “Why even Jumbo will 
laugh at me before I get through.” 

_ “You know our big hay-stack,” 
said Tom. “Well, this year the stack 
was bigger than ever, and father said 
I had better not jump down from the 
ends. All the same Jumbo agd I ran 
up at the low corner and played on 
the top. Jumbo used to tear my 
clothes last year because we tussled 
too much, but this year I promised 
my mother to try and make my clothes 
last, so 1 taught him not to grab m 
pants any more. ° 
“Week before last Jumbo got a 
funny idea into his head. Every af- 
ternoon, just a little before sunset, he 
climbed the hay-stack and sat down 
on the highest purt.. He seemed to 
be thinking about something very 
serious. He could look over the 
whole farm from that point, and 
sometimes he gave a loud bark before 
hecame down. He kept it up all that 
week, sometimes staying f or 
three-quarters of an hour, It was 
reat fun to see him sitting up as s0- 
ras a judge, watching the sun go 


down. 
“Last night I saw Jumbo climb the 
stack for his regular lookont. [ 








wanted tocut up, and I called and 
called him, but he wouldn’t come 
down. This madememad. “You'll 
see old fellow,’ I thought, and I crawl- 
ed up after him. There he sat, so 
busy thinking about something that 
he didn’t hear me at all. He was as 
solemn as Deacon Kelsey when the 
minister is preaching. 

“Well—it makes me laugh to think 
of it—I ran up and caught him by the 
neck and gave him a push, and over 
he went, down the steep part of the 
stack. Some hay slid down. with 
him, or I guess he might have been 
hurt, for it was a long way. When 
he landed, after rolling over and over, 
he gave a mournful howl. Then he 
put his tail between his legs and ran 
off behind the barn.” 

Jumbo, who had been listening in 
a most intelligent manner to al! this, 
now appeared umeasy, and indeed 
somewhat mortified. He walked 
along the roadside hanging his head 
perceptibly. No one could doubt his 
complete remembrance of the affair. 

‘‘As soon as he ran away,” said 
Tom, “I began to be sorry, but I 
couldn’t do anything about it. Then 
I saw how red the sunset was, and I 
wondered if that was what Jumbo 
came up there for, and whether he 
felt the same way ubout things as I 
did. Then! sat down right in the 
little hollow he had pressed into the 
hay. Ileaned my head on my hands 
and put my elbows on my knees, and 
I suppose I sat there for ten minutes, 
when the tea-bell rarig, and mother 
came to the door, and father was just 
coming from the field, so they saw 
wha‘ happened. 

“Look at that provoking dog!” ex- 
claimed Tom, breaking off the thread 
of his narrative. There lay Jumbo 
at our feet, and a look of content 
spread over his countenance. He 
was evidently beginning to enjoy the 
“— 

“Well, I might as well go on. I be- 
pat etep when I heard the tea- 
bell. I had forgotten all about Jum- 
bo, Suddenly, just.aa quick as a flash, 
he jumped on me from behind, and 
took my coat-collar in his teeth, and 
gave me a twist, and I don’t know 
how it happened, but I went bang to 
the bottom ! It really took my breath 
away, and scared me some, it was so 
ar. 

“Then I looked up, and there he 
sat just exactly where I had been. 
He grinned at me, and hung out bis 
tongue, and put his head over on one 
side and looked atme. Then he put 
his nose up in the air and gave three 
tong, loud barks.”—Christian Union. 


Abraham Lincoln laid the foun- 
dation of his greatness when he was 
aboy by taking time toread. He 
did not have the great’ variety of 
good books and papers that are to be 
had now; but he found the best he 
could, and made the most of them. 
As candles were not to be obtained 
he wae glad to avail himself of a 
torch made froma pine knot, and 
sitting over the fireplace on a winter 
night in his home, which was a 
rude cabin, he enjoyed what he read 
better than anything he found to 
read in later life, when all the 
modern books and facilities were at 
his hand. abe 
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BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 

Forgie¢n—A_ revolntion occurred 
in Rio Janeiro and De Fonseca was 
forced to-resign the presidency of 
Brazil—Presideut Eonseca, of Brazil 
has been forced to resign. The own- 
ers of tin-plate works in Wales have 
decided to.close the establishments for 
two weeks in December and two 
weeks in January, in order to curtail 
the production of tin and to bring 
about an improvement ‘in prices— 
Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer- 
Lytton, British embassador to France, 
ie dead—The Archbishop of Aix, 
France, was convicted in Paris of 
sending an insulting letter to the 
French minister of justice and fined 
$,000 francs—Discouraging crop re- 
ports are being received in Calcutta 
from various cotton districts in India 
—Mr. Jesse Seligman, the New York 
banker, who went to Europe to ar- 
range, if possible,for an international 
conference to discuss the establish- 
ment ofa common ratio of value be- 
tween gold and silver, was presented 
to M. Rouvier, the French minister 
ofjustice, who informed the Ameri- 
can banker that though France could 
not take the initiative in the matter, 
he hoped that Fngland and Germany 
might be induced to co-operate with 
France in arranging for a conference 
on the basis suggested. 


GENERAL.--The republican nation- 
al cemmittee selected Minneapolis as 
the place for the meeting of the re- 
publican national convention next 
year aud June 7 as the date--A storm 
did great damage in Washington--It 
is rumored that Captain Sehley will 
in a few days receive orders from the 
Navy Department authorizing him 
to proceed north with the cruiser 
Baltimore immediately upon the ar- 
rival of the Yorktown at Valparaiso, 
instead of waiting for the Boston to 
reach that harbor---The Episcopal 
congress met in Washington---Fire 
in St. Lonis destroyed over $1,000,000 
worth of property--- Actor J..W. Flor- 
ence died in Philadelphia---Palo Alto 
the Electioneer stailion,went in 2.083 
at Stockton, Cal.---Maine ship, the 
Shenandoah, won the race from San 
Franciseo te Havre---Yale won the 
foot ball game with Harvard at 
Springfield, and that with Princeton, 
at New York on Thanksgiving Day. 

MARYLAND--Dr. Craigen, of Cum- 
berland, Md., cut the stitches in a 
patient’s wound because he was not 
paid a fee, was dismissed from the 
board of examiners of the pension 
bureau—There is great confusion in 
Calvert county over the offices, and 
contests have begun in the Circuit 
Court. The old clerk refuses to va- 
eate, and after swearing in two dem- 
ocrats refused to administer the oath 
to the others--The dwelling of Thos. 
C. Parsons, near Chestertown, was 
Lurned---Ellicott City is to be lighted 
by electricity---Nine skeletons have 
been discovered on Ship Peint, Third 
Haven river, On the farm of Mr. 
James IL. Banning---Considerable 
damage was done to barns, outbuild- 
ings fencing &c., in Southern Mary- 
land by the storm of 28d---George J. 
Shiffier a farmer, in Washington 
county ,has been indicted for burning 
the barn of his cousin, D. 8. Shiffler, 
in Auugst, 1890.---B. T. Garlitz, an 
aged citizen. of Cumberland, died 
suddenly---Ex-Mayor Davidson, of 
Baltimore, will probably be elected 





president of the Trust and Guaran- 
tee Company of Baltimore,to succeed 
Mr. German H. Hunt---Frederick 
Buchheimer, a well-known politician 
is dead---G, Cassard & Son, provision 
dealers, made an assignment fer the 
benefit of creditors assets estimated 
at $125,000 and liabilities at from $90,- 


000 to $95,000--George Smith, of New © 


York,an oyster dredger on the pungy 
Ariel, was killed by a shot fired from 
an oyter police boat near Annapolis 
---Police Justice Henry Cashmyer 
died---Capt. W. T. Faithful died. 
Rev. John W. Hunt dropped dead. 
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BALTIMORE MARKETS—Nov. 30 


rr, 


Flour.—Steady. We quote Western Super: 
selling at 3. 3,76, Western Extra, 3.00a4.40, 
Western Family, 4.60a5.00, Baltimore High 
Grade Family —5.75, ny Mills Super, 3.20ad. 
Rio Extra,5. 1$a5.37,Rye flour,medium to choice 
page: Hominy, per bbl. 3.75a—:Cornmeal, 

r 100 Ibs. 1.90aid0 Bnckwheat Meal, per 100 
bs, 2-10a2.25. Hominy Grits, per bbl, 3.15a. 


Wheat.—Southern easy. receipts light. 
Quotations tor Fultz at 9%@1,05 cts. and long- 
berry at 100@1 U6cts. Western, weak, wit 
sale of No 2red spot at 15% cts. February 
1.064 cents. 


Corn,—Southern active, white selling at 54 
a56 ols. and yellew at 64a5i cts, Western active 
new ‘mixed a graded at 64 cts. February 4% 
and March, J cts. 


Oats.— Quiet and stpady. We quote 
Ungraded Southern and Pennsylvania 37a80 
cts., ungraded Western white 38aiv 
ungraded Western Mixed 36%a37% cents, N 
No, 2 white 40 cents. and No2 mixed 38% cts: 
per bushel. 


cts. 
Q.2 


Rye—Quiet. Quotations ; No. 2, 102% cents; 
fair to , Sia9z cents, and common sad cts. 
per bushel. 


Hay and Straw.—Quiet and steady. Quota- 
tions as follows : choice timothy fis: 

to prime; -50a$12.50; 
fair to g 
and inferior 10, 
rades $8.50@9.50. on track; prairie $9.50 
(0.00. Seunw—Steny to firm. Rye Wn car- 
oads, at $13. 14 tor large bales in sheaves; 
$5.50@9.56 for blocks: wheat blocks $7.@8; oat 
blocks $8@8.50. Short, Chafly wheat and 
oats about $1 lower. At Scales. Hay.— 
Timothy 1 a$l6, Clover Hay $l0a14_ per 
ton. Straw—Wheat $8, Rye lial3, Oat $9 per 
ton. Ear Corn old 2.40a2.0 per bbl. New Corn 
2.40a$2.00. aad 


Mill’ Feed.—Active. We quote: Western 
bran, light 12@13 lbs., $19. 20.50; mediu:n 
144@16 \bs,, 19.00; heavy, over 16 Ibs., $17.00@ 
18,50; and middlings $18.00@18.50, with spring 
bran ranging $1 per ton under these figures, 
all on track. City Mills middling, $20 per ton 
delivered. 


Provisions,—Steady. Quotations 
ows. Sugar-pickled shoulders 7 cents; 
emoked sugar-cured shoulders 8 cents; 
sugar-cured breast 10c. Canvassed and un- 
canvassed hams, smal! averages 10 c.;for large 
Sverages 10%c per lb. Mess rk $11.50 per 
bbl. rd best refined, pure, 7% cents per lb. 


as fol- 


Batter.—Firm. The quotations were: 
Faucy creamery jobbing at 30 cents, good 
to choice creamery 26a27 cents per Ib. Imita- 
tion creamery 25cents per Ib. Fancy ladie- 
packed 2 cents, prime to choice do. 19 
a20 cents per !b. oll butter 184820 cents. 
Store-packed lMal6 cents, and creamery Prints 
$1 cents per |b. 


OCheese—Firm. Fancy full cream, New 
York State, 50 to 60 lbs 12a12% cents; choice full 
cream liXal2 cents, New York, flats, 30 to 
35 lbs. size 12Xal2% cents per lb.; 20lbs., size 
12%al2X cents per lb. 


Eggs.—Fresh laid scarce and in demand 28 
cts. perdozen. Held and ice-house stock 20a23 
cents per dozen. 


Poultry and Game. We quote,8pring Chick- 
ens 12 cents per lb.; choice small ones 13 cts., 
old Hens 9 cents per lb. and old Roosters 25a 


30 cents apiece. Ducks l0al2 cents r Ib. 
Turkeys 9al0 cents per lb. Geese $1.25a2.00 per 
pair. For only choice dressed the quotations 


were; Turkey 12 cents per lb., choicest drawn 
turkey 14 cents; chickens 1]al3 cents; ducks, 
12a13 cents: geese, 10al2 cents per Ib. 


Canned Goods.—Stondy. Quotations: three © 


und Peaches, $).40a1.50 three-pound Pie 
eaches 75 cents; two-pound Tomatoes, 60n65 
cents; three-pound do., ThaT7 cents; two- 
pound Green Corn, 80 cents; twopound String 
ns 60; Bartlett Pears, $1.00a1.25. Marrowfat 
peas, $1.00a1.10; Early June peas $1.15a1.25. 


Tobacco—Receipts increasing. Quotations 
were as follows: Maryland Inferior and frost- 
ed, per 100 lbs., $la$2: sound common, 2.50a3; 

common, 4a$5; middling, 6ag8; good to 
ne red, 9afll: fancy 12a13:,upper country, 3a- 
$20; ground leaves, la$9. 


Wool—In light demand. Quotations were: 


Unwashed 21a24 cents; tubwashed 30a33 
cents, pulled 25a28 cents and Merind 1éal8 
cents per pound, ° 





LIVE STOCK 
Beef Cattle.—In fair demand. Prices 
thake oun mally raed Beet amet aaah, 
nerally ra: rs 4 
medrum or good fair quality 2. and 
ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2.00e 
2.25 per 100 ibs, 


Sheep and Lambs.—There has been a fair 
e¢ for ocd p and La 


Shee mbes. 
We quote Sheep at 3%a4X cents per lb " 
and a few extra heavy a shade blgber: tambe 
= cents, with a few extra heavy 5y cents per 


Swine.—Trade fair. Quotations range at 
6a5 4 cents, with extra fine Western Hogs at 
5% cents; most sales at 5 cents per Ib. net.. 


Best of Republican Newspapers. 


The Tribune for ’92. 


Roswell G. Horr on the Tariff. 


The Republican party, triumphant 
in 1891 wherever national issues were 
at stake, renews, aggressively and 
bravely, the fight of 1892. THe New 
YORK ‘TRIBUNE, the ablest. most re- 
liabie, the best of Republican papers, 
leads the way. 

During 1892, Roswell G. Horr, of 
Michigan, the witty orator, will con- 
tinue in THE ‘TRIBUNE his remark- 
able articles ou the Tariff Reciproec- 
ity, Coinage, aud the Currency. 
These topics are all understandable; 
the Republican policy with regard to 
all of them is right, patriotic and im- 
pregnable; but dust has been thrown 
in the people’s eyes, and the air has 
been filled with fog, by lying ana 
tricky Tariff-Reformers. THE TrI- 
BUNE prints from one to five exceed- 
ingly entertaining article- every 
week explaining these questions. 

Mr. Morr begins at the beginning of 
every subject, and makes it so clear 
that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neigh- 
bor what he thinks of Mr. Horr‘s 
writinge. He will tell you that they 
are genial, clear. entertaining, and 
perfectly unanswerable. A specialty 
is made of answering all questions, 
asked in good taith, en the~ Tariff, 
Reciprocity, Coinage, the Currency, 
and the prejects of the Farmers’ Al- 
liaace. THE TRIBUNE is the best 
national Republican paper to supple- 
ment your local paper during 1892. 


How to Succeed in Life, 


THE TRIBUNE will also contin u 
the series of articles to Young Men 
and Women, penned by men who,be- 
ginning life themselves with few ad- 
vantages, have nevertheless succeed- 
ed honorably and brilliantly. It will 
also reply to questions as to what 
men and women should do to succeed 
in life, under the particular cireum- 
stances in which their lot in life is 
east. The replies will be written un- 
der the direction of Roswell G. Horr, 
whose familiarity with American 
life and opportunities and whose deep 
and cordial sympathy with all who 
are struggling uader adverse circum- 
stances promise to make the replies 
practical and satisfactory. 


Vital Topics of the Day. 


Many special contributions will be 
printed from men and women of dis- 
tinguished reputation. Among the 
topics are: “Silver Coinage, the 
latest views;’’ “Proper Function of 
the Minority in Legislation,”’ to in- 
clude one paper each from a Dem- 
ocrat and a Republican, prominent in 

ublie life; ‘‘Harmful Tendencies of 

rusts;’’ ‘Arid Lands of the United 
States;’’ ‘Millionaires of the United 
States;’’ ‘Free Postul Delivery in 
Rural Communities; ‘‘Better Pay 
for Fourth Class Postmasters ;’* ‘‘Im- 
portance of the Nicaragua Canal;”’ 
‘Village Improvement;” “Our Ger- 
man Fellow-Citizens in America,”’’ 
and many others. 


Agriculture. 


In addition to the regular two pages 
a week of how to run a farm and 
make it , there will be, d. ring 
1892, special papers on ‘‘Hot House 
Lambs.’”’ ‘‘Model Farms," ‘Tobacco 
Raising,” ‘Sugar Beets,’ ‘Fancy 
High Priced Butter-Making,’”’ ‘Care 
of Beets,” ‘Market Gardening,” 








‘Live Stock,” and a variety of other ~ 


equally important branches of Amer- 
ican farming. 


For Old Soldiers, 


For veterans of the war, there will j 


be a page a week of war stories, an- - 
swers to questions, news and gossip. 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer will su a 
an interesting columna of news of the 
W.R.C. THE TRIBUNE'S War Sto- 
ries of the past year have never been 
surpassed for thrilling interest. 


For Families. 


Families will value the pages -de- 
voted to ‘Questions and Answers,” 
‘*Household Decoration.” “‘Home In- 
terests,’’ *‘Cooking,’’ ‘‘'Knitting and 
Crochet,’”’ ‘Young Folke,”’ and the 
Fashions. 

A great~editorial page will be 
pres and ‘fiction, a letters, 

ook reviews, travels, checkers and 
chess and fun abundantiy supplied. 


Premiums. 


Descriptive circular will be sent — 
free. 


Over $2,000 in Cash Prizes, 


Send for- terms to agents aud raise 
a club fer THE TRIBUNE. 


Subscriptions. 
WEFKLY, $1. SEMI-WERKLY, 2. : 
Free for the rest of 1891, to those sub- 
scribing now for 1892. 


The Tribune, New York. 


-R. VINCENT, Jr. & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail 





Florist, Rose Grower 
AND 
SEEDSMAN, 
Cowgxtox Station, B. & O. R. R. 


White Marsh P, O., Baltimore Co., Md 
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Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants in any — 


quantity for Fall planting. 
Please apply for prices, &c. 


sretes | FRUIT TREES 


Varieties VINES, PLANTS, Etc, 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quinee 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rants,Grapes,Gooseberries, &c, Send for cat. 
alogue. J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


oo 00 A MONTH can be 
$75 to $250 made working for 
us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business, 
Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few yacancies in towns and cities, 
B. ypu & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, 


Hatch Chickens b 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR | 
Will de it, Thousands in 
















Steam. 





Porfect and Self- 
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SUCOESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
“AK GRAND INVESTMENT 
‘or AND INY EST Me 
Work of revision occupied over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the 
Bold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


OAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrey: . ~ntation. 

The International bears t..c imprint of 
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, Food, &o. 


THH AMERICAN FARMER. 





-COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL county, MD. 


Grows Fruits, Flowers, 


—AND— 


Ornaméntal Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line, 





I have for the Fall of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lot of FRUI'l TREES es- 
peer’ APPLES—Southern Winter 

les for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
VINES. Small Fruits, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwearf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
/ Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, etc. 


Write for what you want direct to the grower, 
I have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeavorg 
to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 
\ And Importer and Dealer in 
GARDEN REQUISITES. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florista’ Supplies, Potsand Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Several New Lines of Desirable Good 
will be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes ev ery bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the farmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 

HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 


PEACH TREES} 28 


3% to 4 ‘an in small 


APPLE TREES | == 


at very k low 





FOR 





WM. FRASER. 


Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EDLLEGES 


prae ah 1864 py the sak orm executive—27 YEARS of. continuous and successful m 


acilities for educat ag YOUNG MEN AN 
school for their chide p 






aT 
Thie Institution, owing pebgd i 
young men 

all similar institutions ae Catalogu 


fot su 

AREN rs, should 6 sand them to *THE 

may require the eapanaivare of a few dollars more at —_ _ it will A... ang cheapest in the end. 
CHE A ee is Yery dear, because it means che T Non cheap surroundings, 

NO o ities Hat = eres POSITIO 

excellen placed in desirable 
ne Virginia, North Caro jus, Bou 
¢ and particulars ete on application. « 


an 
ing four a ‘ey ” unrivaled in 

in Nite n dec upon a 
T, because ie page. It 








inferior facil- 
$ for its pupils and graduates. 
ions more 


Carolina and Georgia, than 


Address, W. H. SADLER, President, and Founder; or F. A. SADLER, Secretary, 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 6,8, 10 & 12. N.Charies St., BALTIMORE, MD. 





BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 





Peach Trees a Specialty. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY, 


1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 
100 Acres in Orchards, 


500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries; Avriocts, Grapes, 
oy all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties oi Fruits, Ornamental) Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 


c. Wholesale and retail. 


facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


for terms. 


To dealers we can Offer stock on favorable terms, and the best 


Agents wanted. Write 


- FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 


Office—N. E. Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





~ _FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Clairmount and Furley Hall Nurseries: 


310 ACRES. 


Peach budded on natural Tennessee Seedlings only. 
Cherry, Plum, and al] other varieties of fruit trees, Grapes, Blackberries, Raspber ries, 
berries, Currants, Asparagus Roots, Osage Orange and 


BSTABLISHED IN 1828. 
Large stock of Apple, Peacn, Pear 
008e- 
ivergreen Hedge Plants, Shade Treeg 


and Evergreens of every variety. New and lately im mportes Flowering Shrubs, very handsome. 


Send for our Catalogue. Wm, 
Calvert Street, near Lexington. 


Corse & Sons, 


O. Box 405, Baliimore, Md. Office, 200 N. 





Merryman’s $9.50 Incubator. 
CAPAOITY 150 HGGS. ! 


THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG 
THE BEST. 


8. HOWARD MERRYMAN, Bosley, Balto. Co., Md. 


Send for Circulars. Address: 





COOLEY CREAMERS 
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“5, ow 


Because the PROCESS EX) 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, ind PRE-. 
= VENTS the development of BA ‘TERI, 
thus producing the PUREST | ‘LAVOR, 
ee eae Medah' 


GOLD MEALS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. |. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 


£LS the 













and Silver Medals and 


fia ryice set te, ice VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.,0eLLOWS Fas yr, 


Seaubnchnrers of and Dealers in Churnse, Butter Workers, Butter 
Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Eng 
Boilers, andall Dairy and Creamery supplies, 





ines, 











; 


FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance se for Investment. 
Two Farms, (50 a and 86. acres,) ad 


_ proved, 18 acres unimproved, This p i 


erty lies between the Washington ana 
timore Turnpike and the Kaltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided fer 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laurgt, Mp. 





A SET OF é BEAUTIFUL 


NLS MA GARD) 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE’ COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine 


conta ning Illustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely Articles o: Health and Hyyiene, a 
Home and Farm mepnrreee t, pictured wit 
and humor, etc., 


All for Only 10 Cts. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
togery or book store for less than 10 or is ote. 
eac 


yt GILMORE, 90! Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


The American Farmer P ay St. Louis 
Magazine both.one year for $1.50 





The — Spring Fence. 





Does not burn up. 
Does not blow down. 
Does hot bank snow. 
Does not injure stock. 

The only master of expansion and contrac 
tion. Write for circulars and men- 
tion this paper, to 
PAGE WOVEN IRE FENCE Co,, 

Adrian, Mich. 








FRUIT eae 


eee iotclenes ionie 


Different sizes oot oie 
r .» Ciacianati, O. 


THE BLYMYEK thon WORKS: 





AGENTS WANTED £0, 0977 755 Srome- 


grown NURSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 
Unequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 
oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva NURSERY, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, N. ¥. 


Sheva ate es 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 


1010 F STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

par ‘WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 

Farms, desirably located and reason- 

able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H. Catvert & Oo. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


Formed by the Northern edthorn Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 

Tren pe CINCINNA 
ie UISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
HICAGO, 8T. LOUIS AND 


OTHER ae me POINTS. 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN. THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
Tue Onty ALL-RAIL Line WITH No OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


SBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
“o- on eat RA, WATKINS GLEN, 
HEST 
mac's BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Baggage called for and checked at the 
Ey ant [rivets tel Pastor Oar srovencte’ 
ee a 
bey r~ Oe throngh tickets sold and in- 
} Ay _ ie at pone 8 Office, 


N. E. Cor. Battimors & Catvert Sts., 
at Deport N..C. Ratnwar, 
at Union Depot, Coarzes St. Station, 
AND PennsyLvanis Ave. StaTion. 


Cuas. BE. Poa, J.R. Woon, 
General Manager. Gew'l P. 


Penna, & N.C, R. R. 





If you can't go, do the 

Go Sout next best thing. Send 
8 50 cts. in Stamps for the 

Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 
with it Free a fine map of Norfolk and the great 


trucking section of the South, Send 2 cent stamp 
for 7s co} 


JEFFERS, NorFOLK, VA. 





WANTED ! 


Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. . 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Conducted by. solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the oxteting Fraternal Socie ties. 

Pays $500 and $1,000 at the end of 7 F aa 

«812.50 and @25 sick benefits week 

« sa 3° 66 in case — disability =. Ae 

’ Srense membershi A 
“* @333.33 in case of 1 disability after 
3 years membership. 
“ For a Home costing from $1,000 to 
$5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental. 

At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months, 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


L. JEFF MILBOURNE, Supreme Seo’ y. 
Baltimore, Md. 





75 ere ee 











Ne 
276 


- 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 
Office, 300 W. Fayette St 2 Works Foot Leadenhall St. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


rade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantes 
We are now offering to the trade the a. iy tet 
Sirna.urr’s Dissotvep Grounp Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonfa. - 
Stine.turr’s Dissotvep SourH AmERIcAN*BoNneE Asx, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


Stineturr’s Dissotvep Sour CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Rone Phosphate. 
To “acet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
’ Supweterr’s Natrve Super-PHosPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Anima! Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
Sirneciurr’s AmMontaTEeD SupER-PHOSPHATE, 
This wore ey yeqoumment as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any = 








Sees —_ 


1855. 


GEORGE 0. STEVENS, 


es 


ASHES. 116 & 17 LIGHT ST., 
Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 
Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 
and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


pee Baltimore, Md. 
> BUNDS & p 
GEORGE C O. STEVENS. 


| preckes Shelves, Weeden Mantels, Nop 
Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 








nnox 40m"o sengeer 
TELE > 7mON OF2 


GEO, F. SLOAN & BRO. 
Lumber, Doors. Sash, Bricks, &c. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


414 Light Street Wharf. 


BALTIMORE. 


| 





ESTABLISHED '/8iI. 


A. ©. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMERICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Diamonps, Fink Watcues, SILver-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &. 
All ot which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 





EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
Trees ABSOLUTELY Free From att Taint or Disgasg, anp SrrictLy Trugz To Name. 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market 
varieties, as well as the very ckgAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
‘Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment:of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. NER, 


Denton, CaroLinge. County, MARYLAND. 











Elliot's Parchment a Paper, Sia Ream « FREE! § 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 7 


free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter, 
Wrapper. 


A. G. ELLIOT & O©O., Paper > anes Philadelphia, Pa 
ESTABLISH ED 1859. 





"H: GIBSOM*s 


ALLEN STREET, - - 





LOCUST POINT, - - BALTIMORE. 
Having placed the Latest punpuaven Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled tosell | 


DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICKS 


At Lowest Prices and — to any in the Market. 





ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


Govanstown, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Planta. 


We invite the attention of the public to qur select stuck of the following: STANDARD AND * 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. BRRIES—Standard_ 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MU LBERRIES, GRAPEVIN §8, of the most popular. a 
kinds, together with other small fruits. “Our cdllections of EVERGRHENS, ORNAMENTAL ® 


TREUS and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ; . 
Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 4 


Ww. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : 


comer ws Fi Potne tee, fe ut ES : we 
e a 
PEnrecT FR Fruit UIT ALW Avs. s5 ¢is AT coop pRice U 


stoc Fruit Trees, Vinem 
and Berry Panis at Mhecoeus Betoos. is aeataisy ce ie 


« WANTED® 
WHEAT _. 


—AND— 


GRASS. 


The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, © 
and the most of America wants GRAS& 
in abundance. 72 leading Agricul 
turists have written us essays on 
“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 


Cook Stove DRIER 
jest. Ch 
ate ease ige: | AGENTS, These, in pamphlet form, we will 
= = Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. | 


|Wantep 
NUT TREES. srt —Members of the 
Japan tsotdew it itn Fa rmers’ 
Alliance 


=~ ‘ abe and Kiefler Peares 
and Farmers’ Clubs can have wai 


wlengs L ta 
Oraue em ena ote mor valuable 4 
Fertilizers made specially to order, 
reduced prices. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, Md., 


mmentel Sheut Bes, ee. . ~ 
W.uiie PARRY, Pasep, how Soneey. ays 
COMPANY. mace 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in np Tarowrees Op AGRICULTURAL CHMMIOAMS 
ROOFING MATERIALS | => 
OF AL". KINDS. HIGH CLASS. 


Ready Roofing. Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof Coating. 


Wh. hd, Wy 
~ ig "lM 





W. MAGER, 
Formerly Chemist of 


» C. Fertilizer Con- 

trol Station, 
LEHMAN & MAGeEr, 

CHEMISTS ann ASSAYERS, 


111 S. Gay St., Baltimere, Md. 





G W. LEHMAN, Ph. D 


Chemist and Metallurgtst, 
Baltimore Copper 


Works, 


Analysis ofall deecriptions—Manures, Soils 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver 
by fire process), Copper, Lead. Manganese, etc. 
Clays, Coal, Limestone and other minerals, 
Water for steam manufacturing and house 
hold use. Mineral waters and various products 
ot art. Terms moderate. 














BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWIS © 
AND EGGS IN cal be 


Bubach No.5 Strawbe 


Plants 
other sorts. including set +4. none 
pberry and 


also Ras 
Choice Anne pramet.s he 
Address R. 8. COLE, me 
Harman's, A. A, Co., Me, 


Black Gloss 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate a ‘Lime. 


The best disinfectants and preventatives 
against all diseases among horses and stock. 
Send for CircuJars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen St., BALtimone. 


Roofing sf pastes Pitch aad aa Rovfing 








